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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


GOVERNOR SMITH and the prohibition 
issue emerge from the recent election as its 
two most significant portents. This im- 
portance arises, not from the local cam- 
paigns just ended, but from the national 
campaign just now begun. A possible can- 
didate for President, and a possible platform 
for him to stand on, have been evolved out 
of the welter of often seemingly meaningless 
local conflicts. 

There is no gainsaying the rise in national 
stature achieved by Governor Smith by 
virtue of his reélection. No man may be- 
come governor of the largest state in the 
Union almost at will and be left out of the 
reckoning in national politics. 
until 1928, the Democratic party, whether 
it will or no, must spend the major part of 
its thought on the serious question, “Shall 
Governor Smith be the nominee for Presi- 
dent?” 

It is an interesting fact that Mr. Smith’s 
future was definitely taken out of his own 
hands several months before the election. 
In his speech at the close of the Democratic 
National Convention two years ago, pledg- 
ing his support to John W. Davis, Governor 
Smith tried to alleviate the disappoint- 
ment of his own supporters by the obser- 
vation that he had gone pretty far for a 
newsboy from the sidewalks of New York, 
and probably as far as he had any right to 
expect to go. Last summer, when his 





From now . 


party insisted upon another campaign for 
the governorship, he implied the same doubt 
of the future when he asked to be released 
from the burden of another term at Albany. 
But his enthusiastic and confident friends 
would not hear of it. 

Most men in public life practice the arts 
of politics until they become second nature. 
But there are a more favored few who have 
only to be natural to be charming. Henry 
Clay, James G. Blaine, Theodore Roose- 
velt, are names that recur at once to mem- 
ory. Governor Smith belongs to this for- 
tunate group. His spontaneous response 
to contact with other men is almost in- 
variably pleasing. Nor is this quality con- 
fined to merely social contacts. He has 
judgment, business acumen, grasp of ad- 
ministrative fundamentals, true political 
wisdom. And he is by nature born a popu- 
lar leader, for his thought humanizes all 
these soberer facts of government, and 
translates them into the language and 
emotion of the masses. These are the 
qualities that have won him the almost 
idolatry of a million or more voters, and 
the respect of many others. A few senten- 
ces from an afternoon paper in New York, 
printed the day after election, fairly express 
the feelings of the former: 


Tammany leaders were walking on air to- 
day as they watched the returns clinch the 
victory for Messrs. Smith and Wagner. George 
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W. Olvany, the leader of Tammany, ex- 
pressed the common sentiment when he said, 
“That makes it unanimous for President in 
1928.” 


This is, of course, the ambition for him 
that has animated his friends; and it is the 
ambition of which Mr. Smith himself has 
twice expressed his personal doubts. These 
doubts rest in part, probably, upon his 
consciousness that, while he has achieved 
national fame, this fame rests entirely upon 
his success in dealing with political issues 
local to New York. Thus far, Mr. Smith 
has not only had no opportunity to demon- 
strate ability in dealing with national is- 
sues, but he has not had any occasion to 
discuss them. The nation at large knows 
him only as a winsome character, immensely 
popular at home and very able in dealing 
with the problems of his home state. What 
he thinks about the larger issues that 
perennially agitate the councils at Washing- 
ton isunknown. The one exception to this 
statement has been the common knowledge 
that he is emphatically a wet, where the 
issue of national prohibition is in ques- 
tion. 

Precisely this question of prohibition has 
likewise been lifted again to national emi- 
nence by the elections. The hope of the 
drys that the Volstead Act could be kept 
out of national politics—except as to the 
details of enforcement—has been shattered. 
The tremendous interest shown in the ref- 
erenda in eight states, and the very definite 
wet majority polled in most of these ref- 
erenda, bring the very essence of the pro- 
hibition amendment back into the national 
political arena as a major issue. Governor 
Smith’s own comment upon the meaning 
of his election was, “The result is clearly 
a mandate for a continuance of the 
policy of this administration in the state, 
and a repudiation of the Volstead law.” 
This last phrase seems a perfectly fair 
inference to draw in every state in which 
a modification referendum was over- 
whelmingly approved by the voters. 

The election, then, has brought definitely 
to the fore a potential national issue, upon 
which Governor Smith has positive convic- 
tions and in which several million voters 
have an absorbing interest. A very large 


part of the political activities of the next 
two years will be best interpreted by keep- 
ing in mind that they are largely directed 
toward furthering or defeating efforts that 
will be made to translate this situation into 
the nomination of Governor Smith for 
President on the Democratic ticket and 
the writing of a plank into the Democratic 
platform committing the party to the wet 
position on prohibition. 

There are obvious and monumental dif- 
ficulties in the way. The Democratic 
Solid South is dry. The Western Democ- 
racy is hostile to Tammany. The Re- 
publican party also has powerful elements 
that favor modification of the Volstead 
Act. Many Democrats will seriously 
question Governor Smith’s capacity to 
meet the requirements of the Presidential 
office—deficiencies that lie not in his na- 
tive abilities but rather in the circum- 
scribed orbit of his experience. It is dif- 
ficult, at the least, to improvise sound 
judgments upon the tariff, the World 
Court, farm relief, and the dozens of other 
major problems of national government. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, Governor 
Smith has studied these questions; and the 
absence of a record of his opinions upon 
them may be due wholly to the absence 
of previous occasions for giving expression 
to them. 

In any event, the pre-nomination cam- 
paigns that will absorb much of our in- 
terest for the next eighteen months will 
be enlivened by discussions of a most 
colorful personality and of a serious poli- 
tical issue that has come back very vividly 
to life. 

Two footnotes upon the election are 
also of general interest: Governors Peay 
of Tennessee, Donahey of Ohio, and 
Ritchie of Maryland were elected for 
third terms; Governor Smith of New York 
for a fourth term; Governor Hunt of 
Arizona for a sixth term; and Governor 
Pothier of Rhode Island for a seventh 
term. In each case, this is a record tenure 
of office in the respective states. Are 
American voters becoming more stable in 
their allegiances, or has the direct primary 
a tendency to perpetuate men in public 
office, or is there some other explanation? 
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Is Washington 
A Financial Model? 


ALARM AND REGRET are expressed 
at Washington over the continued rise of 
state governmental expenditures. The 
White House points to the steady re- 
duction of Federal taxes, and deplores the 
failure of states and cities to imitate this 
example. Is this criticism just? 

First, it should be observed that Federal 
expenditures for normal functions of 
government have not declined. On the 
contrary, they have grown in the last five 
years. The reduction in Federal taxes has 
come about through the cleaning up of 
war-time finances and extraordinary war- 
time expenses. Only a scandalous dis- 
regard of ordinary financial prudence 
could have prevented an inevitable re- 
duction in Federal taxes upon the re- 
sumption of peace. The states, on the 
other hand, had relatively few unusual 
expenses as a result of war. Most of 
them had practically none, beyond local 
aid to disabled veterans. But state ex- 
penditures naturally grow with the passing 
years, as population increases and life 
grows more complex. State expenditures 
ought to increase. Not all additions to 
local expenses are wise, but by and large 
they reflect the growth of prosperity and 
an intelligent widening of local interest in 
the welfare of the community. They spell 
better roads, better schools, better hos- 
pitals, better care of children and of the 
public health, more parks, more libraries, 
more museums of art. 

Not size of expenditures, then—not 
even, necessarily, the relative tax rate 
year by year—but wisdom, is the true 
test. Thirty-one per cent. of the money 
spent by the states in 1925 went into 
permanent improvements, of which four 
fifths were for better roads and waterways. 
This kind of expenditure ought to be en- 
couraged. 

And, after all, is the Federal Govern- 
ment really a financial model for the states 
tocopy? Where can they find a financial 
report of the Federal Government that the 
average citizen can understand? It does 


not exist. Worse yet, from all the financial 
data available at Washington it is im- 
possible for even"an expert accountant to 
disentangle the truth about Federal ex- 
penditures unless he be also an expert in 
government and departmental politics. 
The maze of contingent funds, of un- 
expended balances, of returns to and with- 
drawals from general funds for special 
purposes, of appropriations ostensibly in- 
tended for one purpose and really in- 
tended for another—no consistent account- 
ing of this welter of financial activity has 
ever been attempted. No citizen can get 
an intelligible statement for 1925 which 
by any possibility he can check off against 
comparable figures for 1924. 

Until the Federal expenditures for the 
normal functions of government really 
begin to decline—and they never will, and 
probably never should—and until the 
Federal Government presents to the tax- 
payer an intelligible statement of what 
those expenditures mean, criticism from 
Washington of state finances will be mis- 
leading and uncalled for. 


The Father of Invention 


SECRETARY HOOVER SAYS, “In- 
creasing population will force the United 
States to advance in scientific discovery or 
to lower its standard of living.’”’ Of course 
it is a familiar fact that the higher standard 
of American living is due to our unex- 
ampled use of labor-saving devices. By 
making machines do our work, the pro- 
ductive capacity of every American is 
multiplied. In China, “man-power”’ is 
literally one-man-power per man. In 
Europe, machinery probably makes one 
man equal to three Chinese. In America, 
machinery probably makes one man equal 
to two, possibly three, Europeans. In 
terms of China, therefore, we have a hun- 
dred million stomachs to fill, but we have 
the labor of six hundred million men to 
provide the filling. The result is the 
abundance, not only of food, but of all the 
attendant luxuries of good living. 

A matter less familiar, however, is the 
process by which we got our machinery. 
We explain it by “Yankee ingenuity,” 
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stimulated by that necessity which is the 
mother of invention. We did not have 
enough hands to do the work, so we in- 
vented the machines. However, things 
that have mothers must also have fathers. 
Who is the father of invention? 

Science is the father of invention. All 
the Yankee ingenuity in the world could 
not have produced the automobile until 
science had produced a knowledge of the 
principles that are embodied in its con- 
struction. Here are a few—by no means 
all—of the labors of “pure science” that 
made the automobile possible: Clerk Max- 
well’s mathematical demonstrations of 
electrical theory, Michael Faraday’s re- 
searches into the effect of the rotation of a 
magnet within a field of electrical force, 
Rowland’s determination of the mechani- 
cal equivalent of heat, Galileo’s invention 
of the telescope, the invention of the 
prism, the development of the science of 
spectrology, by which analysis was made 
of the elements of the sun, which in turn 
led to the discovery of new elements in the 
earth that made possible in turn the 
strengthening alloys of steel that made 
possible the light frame and engine of 
the automobile. 

Yankee ingenuity is a stalwart American 
stripling, but he has lived off the bounty of 
a European father, for nearly all funda- 
mental scientific discoveries have been 
made by Europeans. Only recently has 
the United States developed a few first 
rate scientists, as distinguished from 
inventors. That is what Mr. Hoover 
means by the sentence quoted above. 
Furthermore, he means to imply—what 
is perfectly true—that we can produce 
scientists to order. Of course no one can 
pick any one youth and say to him with 
assurance, “ Young man, go be a scientist.” 
But competent authorities can pick one 
thousand of the most promising young 
students of science, supply them with time 
and laboratory apparatus, and be pretty 
sure that one of them will turn up a 
treasure of useful knowledge that will re- 
pay the cost of financing them all. And 
unless American industry, which lives by 
virtue of invention, which is begotten by 
science, does exactly that thing, we shall 


ultimately lose our leadership in industry 
and fall to a lower standard of living. By 
a seemingly inexorable law of nature, 
hungry mouths increase in number every 
year. Only sharper and sharper wits, 
working with more and more knowledge, 
can fill them as we fill them now. 

The extraordinary material success of 
this country has been built on a succession 
of new industries. In their most illumi- 
nating article elsewhere in this magazine 
Messrs. Foster and Catchings show how 
the automobile industry has given us the 
well-being we have enjoyed since the war. 
Before that the railroads, steel, and oil 
each contributed an expansive era. All 
these industries have depended on science 
and ingenuity. In what direction are we 
to look for the next instrument to main- 
tain and increase our prosperity? 


The Landless Man 
And Crime 


IF THE FOUNDERS of the Republic 
could have looked forward to a time when 
the owners and tillers of the soil should 
form an ever-dwindling percentage of the 
population, they would probably have 
given up the nation for lost. In our early 
days the landowner was the foundation of 
society. His property made him a de- 
fender of law and order; and since he 
stayed in one community, he was subject 
to the beneficent effect of a continuous 
public opinion. Even the tenant or 
laborer rarely moved, so that he too was 
subject to social pressure. 

But with transportation easy, jobs 
plentiful, and places to live rentable nearly 
everywhere, we can go through life without 
really belonging anywhere or being sub- 
ject to any community’s opinion. The 
economic revolution through which we 
have been passing, which has added so 
much well-being to the general mass of the 
population, has at the same time produced 
flat-bred floaters in the cities and wander- 
ers in the country. These men are free 
from most of the restraints of organized 
society except penalties of the law—and 
fairly oblivious of them. The good in this 
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economic revolution has vastly outweighed 
the evil, but the evil is nevertheless large 
and worth most careful study. 

Dr. E. C. Branson, whose article on The 
Forgotten Women appears elsewhere in 
this magazine, has made a study of the 
relation of the landless man to crime, a 
part of which he reports in these words: 


The ownership of land tethers a man to law 
and order better than all the laws on the 
statute books. It breeds in him a sense of 
personal worth and family pride. It identi- 
fies him with the community he lives in and 
gives him a proprietary interest in the church, 
the school, and other organizations and enter- 
prises of his home town or home community. 
It enables him to hold his family together, 
makes him a better father, a better neighbor, 
and a better citizen, mainly because it makes 
him a stable, responsible member of society. 
Landless men, white or black, in town or 
country, tend to be restless, roving, and irre- 
sponsible; and the restless, roving, irresponsi- 
ble multitudes of America are a fundamental 
menace to society. 

These are some of the things we had in mind 
the other day as we journeyed into a mid-state 
county of North Carolina to study the crimi- 
nal dockets of the two court sessions of the 
last twelve months. Of the eighty 
criminals convicted in Chatham, the county 
we studied, sixty-six were tenants, owning not 
an inch of the soil they cultivated or a single 
shingle in the roof over their heads. The 
tenants are nearly one third of the population, 
but they committed more than four fifths of 
the crimes. 

All assaults with deadly weapons were made 
by tenants, all second degree murders, all 
illegal disposals of mortgaged property, all 
crimes of false pretense, all injuries to prop- 
erty, all fornication and adultery, all prosti- 
tution, all cruelty to animals, all moonshining, 
and all reckless driving of cars. The tenants 
furnished three fourths of the convictions for 
larceny and illegal receiving, four fifths of the 
convictions for operating cars while intoxi- 
cated,.four fifths of the abandonment, and 
four fifths of the bootlegging. 

But landlessness is not merely a ‘country 
problem. In towns of ten thousand inhabi- 
tants or more in North Carolina, from two 
thirds to three fourths of all the people live in 
rented homes; and they are forever moving 
from house to house, from city tocity, underthe 
pinch of necessity or the lure of opportunity. 
The more populous and prosperous 
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an area becomes, the fewer are the people who 
live in homes of theirown. It is a penalty we 
pay for what we are pleased to call progress. 
And it is the cruelest paradox of Christendom. 
Eighty-nine per cent. of all the persons in 
greater New York live in rented homes—in the 
tenements, apartment houses, and family 
hotels of a cliff-dwelling civilization. Sooner 
or later America will have to reckon with her 
landless, homeless multitudes. Our landless 
are already nearly half the population of the 
nation—more than fifty million persons in 
the United States. 

Civilization is rooted and grounded in the 
home-owning, home-loving, home-defending 
instincts. Herein lies the essential social 
significance of landownership. 


In our agricultural days few men owned 
property who did not own land, so that 
practically speaking the term landowner 
embraced all those who had a financial 
stake in the country’s success. A man 
now, however, may have a very large 
stake in the country and not be, directly 
at least, an owner of land. It may be that 
land owning has not the same significance 
it used to have. But a family that has no 
fixed position and no obligations to any 
particular community is not likely to con- 
tribute its share to the social and political 
activities which are necessary to civiliza- 
tion, even if it does not actually become 
a burden by its lawlessness or disregard of 
the rights of others. 


Divorce—A Growing 
American Habit 


STATISTICS of marriage and divorce for 
1924 are now Officially available in a 
pamphlet issued by the Census Bureau. 
Briefly, the outstanding facts are these: 
The marriage rate for 1924 was somewhat 
lower than it was for 1923, but higher than 
it was in 1922—that is, marriages per 
1,000 of the total population. The actual 
number of marriages in 1924 was 45,606 
less than in 1923—a decline of 3.7 per 
cent. Divorces increased from 165,006 


in 1923 to 170,052 in 1924, an increase of 
3.6 per cent. 

People continue to marry as usual, but 
divorce continues to increase—that is the 
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tendency of a generation past, confirmed 
anew by this latest government publi- 
cation. This is distinctively an American 
phenomenon, so its causes must be looked 
for in distinctively American conditions. 
Of these, the economic emancipation of 
women is the most obvious. Political 
emancipation is almost world-wide—even 
in China women may vote. But nowhere 
is a woman so free as here, both by busi- 
ness opportunity and by the sanction of 
social custom, to possess property, to earn 
and spend money, and to live her life 
independent of men. 

This means, of course, that the family 
as an institution is here less firmly ce- 
mented than anywhere else in the world. 
Romance, sentiment, love—phrase it as 
you will—remains as almost the only bond 
now holding men and women together in 
the United States. Children, where they 
exist, add another bond for those who still 
recognize that unpopular “stern daughter 
of the voice of God,”’ as Wordsworth called 
duty. Authoritative religion prevents 
divorce only among the Roman Catholic 
minority. Among Protestants, it is a 
matter of individual conscience; and a 
large element of our people are for all 
practical purposes of no religious faith at 
all. 

The truth is that marriage has every- 
where and at all times found its strongest 
bulwark in economic advantage. The 
family is the natural economic unit. By 
natural physical and moral equipment, 
man has been adapted to the pursuit and 
capture of the means of subsistence, while 
woman has been adapted to the wise use 
and conservation of these supplies. The 
most natural business partnership in 
the world is the partnership of a man and 
a woman. Among most races and in all 
time, by no means excepting the most 
civilized races in Europe to this day, such 
a partnership is the first consideration 
when marriage is contemplated. No race 
has ever ignored the nobler aspects of 
marriage—all have hoped that, to this 
substantial insurance of the mere economic 
existence of the couple, would be added the 
pleasures of the senses, the blessing of 
children, the benediction of love, and even 


the mystical union of two spirits in a 
divine fusion that is the most exalted ideal 
of marriage. But the economic basis has 
been the foundation of wedlock down the 
ages. 

Until the twentieth century, in the 
United States. We, alone, of all the ages, 
have risked the adventure of marriage 
upon a new conception of its meaning. 
We alone have asserted that not the 
partnership, not the pair, not the family, 
but the individual, is all-important. This 
is a startling assertion of the republican 
doctrine of the Rights of Man, and an 
unparalleled assertion of the Protestant 
doctrine of the freedom of the individual 
human soul. Nowhere else than in the 
United States have ever existed exactly 
the streams of political and religious 
thought, converging upon a people enjoy- 
ing such economic resources, that would 
make possible the ideas and the oppor- 
tunity favorable to such an experiment in 
human relations as our present American 
experiment with marriage. 


Individualism vs. 


Partnership 


THE IDEAS that make possible our 
astonishing divorce rate are thus seen 
to be peculiar to America. The most 
important of these is, that the individual 
is of more value than the family. Where 
did this idea come from? 

First, doubtless, it came from the 
Protestant revolt against the interposition 
of the priest between the sinner and God. 
But the resulting magnification of the 
independence of the individual soul af- 
fected Englishmen as much as it has 
affected Americans. Second, doubtless, it 
came from the teachings of Rousseau and 
Paine, which supplied the philosophic 
theory of our Revolution and of the 
formation of the Republic. But the re- 
sulting magnification of the independence 
of the individual citizen affected French- 
men as much as it affected Americans. 

Another idea was necessary, to be added 
to these two, to produce the unique Amer- 
ican conception of marriage. This was 
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WOMEN—“WE WANT WORK” 


the idealization of woman. Even this 
idea was not American in origin; but the 
nature of our early history gave it an un- 
usual force in this country. Chivalry had 
exalted womanhood in the Middle Ages. 
Sir Walter Scott revived the conception 
and gave it a modern vogue in his ro- 
mances. And frontier life in America 
firmly fixed the ideal in the American 
mind—at least in the masculine American 
mind. Women were relatively few in 
numbers on the frontier, and were conse- 
quently more prized than in older countries 
where they equalled or outnumbered the 
men. And frontier women so _ nobly 
personified the virtues of their sex that 
womanhood itself took on a fresh glory 
in the eyes of American men. 

Then came the industrial revolution, 
which made it possible largely to release 
women-folk from the “curse” of work. 
American men, wherever possible, em- 
braced this opportunity with eagerness. 
They did not free their women from work 
as an act of pride or for the purpose of 
making pretty ornaments of them. They 
sincerely felt that work was an indignity 
upon womankind, and that ease and 
luxury were the appropriate embellish- 
ments of her exalted character—the cyni- 
cism of extreme feminists to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

For a time, women tried hard to live up 
to this etherealized ideal, which soon be- 
came imbedded in social custom. But the 
practical facts of nature quickly came 
crowding to the surface. Work, after all, 
was not a curse, but was the necessary 
exercise of the human faculties. Cut off 
from this exercise, women became restless 
and unhappy. With pained astonish- 
ment, men beheld their petted idols loudly 
complaining of their bondage, whom they 
had supposed they had just freed. From 
their prisons of comfortable homes, girls 
streamed to the freedom of the office and 
the factory. It took the men a generation 
to understand that this flight was an 
escape from the toils of uncreative idleness 
to the joys of creative toil. 

Economically, we now realize, this 
phenomenon marked the last stage of the 
industrial revolution. All down the ages, 
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the home had been the workshop, the 
factory. Women had always been shop 
workers, factory operatives, at their looms 
and spinning wheels and sewing tables. 
They had known the solid pleasure of 
creating tangible articles of use. The first 
phase of the industrial revolution had 
drawn only the men from the homes to the 
factories. And soon the factories took 
away from the homes not only the men, 
but also the creative industries of the 
women—their weaving and spinning and 
garment making. Women were left with 
the cook-stove and the slops of the kit- 
chen—and a, little futile leisure. No 
wonder they rebelled. No wonder that, 
robbed of their work at home, they fol- 
lowed their work to the factory. What 
they have been doing is to invade the 
factories and say to the men: 

“See here, you stole our work from us. 
Now give it back to us. These are our 
natural crafts, and we mean to have them 
back in our fingers. It isn’t only that we 
want the money: we need the work, the 
sense of creating something. Cooking 
and house keeping were never anything 
more than incidental chores. They aren’t 
enough. We want work.” 


A Limited Liability 
Stock Corporation? 


IF THE MATTER had ended there, no 
harm would have been done, but only good. 
But the matter couldn’t end there, be- 
cause the factory’s cash wages introduced 
an entirely new element into the life of 
women. In the home of older days, all 
the cash in the house came into it through 
the front door in the husband’s pocket. 
To be sure, he usually handed it over to his 
wife. But he handed it to her exactly in 
the spirit that the president of a business 
hands the money over to the treasurer. 
In business, the money is “company 
funds.” In the home, the money was the 
family treasure, and the wife was the 
treasurer. Money thus became a truly 
spiritual bond of marriage—it was partner- 
ship earnings, held in trust, and devoted 
to the sacred service of home. It was the 
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tangible answer to the prayer, “Give us 
this day our daily bread.” 

The factory system, however, put cash 
wages in the man’s hands, and it put 
separate cash wages in the woman’s hands. 
Each felt, if neither said it: “J made this 
money. So many hours of my individual 
toil, alone at my desk or my machine, 
brought this return to me. This is mine.” 
The fine old “our-ness”’ of earlier days 
was gone, with all its subtle ties of com- 
panionship in toil and planning and cre- 
ation and spending. Instead of an in- 
dissoluble economic partnership (that was 
also a spiritual partnership), the factory 
system created, with its individual wage, 
a partnership of a man and a woman each 
possessed of independent means. No 
matter how small the means—the inde- 
pendence was the thing that altered the 
whole aspect of marriage. 

This independence may be a good thing 
or a bad thing for the souls and the happi- 
ness of the independentees. (In passing, 
it should be remarked that most men, in 
the old days, were just as much economic 
dependents upon the family partnership as 
the women were.) Good or bad, it is 
certainly new in the history of marriage. 
And in America to-day it is practically 
universal, for the personal wage is as 
effective in the home as at the factory— 
the home-keeping wife, by virtue of the 
factory example, has her “allowance” 
that is regarded as her separate and 
individual property. The family funds, 
indeed, are usually “split three ways’— 
the husband’s allowance, the wife’s allow- 
ance,and afund for housekeeping expenses. 

Right here, it is safe to venture the 
opinion, is pretty nearly the whole secret 
of the American divorce rate. This is 
the distinctively American phenomenon 
in the relations of men and women in 
marriage. Nothing like this independence 
of home as an economic unit ever existed 
before anywhere in the world, and nothing 
approaching it to-day exists in any other 
region than the United States. And to 
understand its full significance, it must be 
repeated and emphasized that not only is 
it a new thing that women should be 
economically independent of the home—it 


is just as unprecedented that men should 
be economically independent of the home, 

The point is not that money alone makes 
the difference. It is what a new way of 
handling money means as regards the 
spiritual ties of the home. Heretofore, 
toil and its fruits were contributions to a 
common enterprise, a partnership. Money 
was only an incidental contribution, and 
one of the least moment. All these things 
went into a common pot, and out of it 
came the marvelous, often mystically 
wonderful, things called love and children 
and all that is connoted in the word 
“home.” Or out of it came jealousy, un- 
happiness, misery even—but not all these 
disastrous things could destroy the deep, 
underlying satisfaction of that profound 
human instinct which demands, for man, 
the companionship of woman, and for 
woman, the companionship of man, in a 
common, creative enterprise. 

What has been lost is the “common, 
creative enterprise.” No, fortunately, 
that is an error—millions of contented 
men and women, millions of happy homes, 
are proof that the modern American 
economic system is not necessarily fatal 
to marriage. But it is profoundly true 
that it is a menace to marriage. It has 
removed a bond that formerly forced 
people to move slowly when the exasper- 
ations of married life urged them to 
abandon it. Its restrictions took the 
place of wisdom, imagination, patience, 
duty, or love to thousands of frivolous or 
stupid or impatient or loveless people. 
It has destroyed the home as a natural 
economic unit, as a complete partnership 
of man and woman. In its place, it has 
substituted an agreement between two 
entirely separate and independent indi- 
viduals, a man and a woman, to join 
forces for certain specifically agreed pur- 
poses. In marriage, partnership has given 
way to a sort of limited liability corpor- 
ation, in which husband and wife buy 
shares at the altar, with a tacit under- 
standing that at any later date, for any 
reason or none, either may “sell out his 
interest and retire from the business.” 

The morals of the new system may be 
better than the old. The sentiment of it 
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may be just as good—usually it is, because 
in most cases, devoted men and women 
insist on keeping the old habit of mind. 
But the rising tide of divorce is proof that 
marriage in modern America has en- 
countered a subtle and very serious moral 
and psychological enemy in the new 
economic order. 


The Decline and Fall 
Of the British Empire? 


THE SMALLEST of the great kingdoms 
of old has spun history’s largest empire 
over the face of the earth, until long since 
it could boast that the sun never set on 
its territory. During four centuries Brit- 
ons have roamed the seven seas and the 
five continents looking for trade or trouble, 
taking under their flag colonies which now 
include nearly one quarter of the world’s 
land, and more than one quarter of its 
people. 

But recently there have appeared signs 
and portents which lead the gloomy to 
prophecy the decline and fall of this glori- 
ous empire. The motherland, say they, 
stagnates. The coal mines which earned 
its bread have been idle since early spring; 
its unemployed are still legion; factories 
are idle; and unrest steals through the 
land. In the overseas possessions, linked 
to the motherland by the Pax Britannica, 
are surface signs which hint at revolt 
underneath. Canada has finally appointed 
her own minister to Washington. Ireland, 
which already had her own minister to 
American, campaigned for her own Council 
seat on the League of Nations; and South 
Africa has said that she can continue 
under the Crown only if assured her 
full and free nationhood. Hence there 
were many who said that the Imperial 
Conference of October avoided an open 
break only by skating gracefully around 
the real issues. 

Yet there are many Colonials who agree 
with the Canadian lawyer who wrote his 
newspaper of his belief 


- . that the empire has one funda- 
mental constitution, namely, the general Brit- 
ish Constitution, the essential principle of 
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which is the liberty of the subject; that the 
development of the Dominions to local self- 
government, whether under the denomination 
of “nations” or not, is only a natural munici- 
pal development and does not affect the 
general constitution; that even a Parliament 
or legislature or court of any component part 
cannot, conformably with the spirit of the 
constitution, take away nor infringe such a 
right and that the ark of 
the Constitution is founded on the funda- 
mental acquired right of every British subject 
to the whole Empire, and on his liberty to use 
it. 

But this point of view is a reminder of 
the days when the Dominions were crown 
colonies. As Premier King of Canada 
said during the last election campaign, 
“The essential feature of the Imperial 
situation to-day is the transformation of 
what was formerly an empire in the old 
sense into a league of free and equal 
nations.” Or, as General Hertzog, Pre- 
mier of the Union of South Africa, believes, 
every Dominion has the right to secede at 
any time it may find it convenient to do so. 

This may not be agreed to in London, 
but one finds nevertheless that no laws 
undesired in the Dominions are passed in 
the home Parliament. Times have 
changed since that first Colonial Confer- 
ence in 1887, where little was done but to 
prophesy the Empire’s future greatness. 
In 1907, the first Imperial Conference was 
called, and Canada and Australia de- 
manded that these conferences should be 
between governments, and not between 
Dominion representatives and the Colonial 
Office. Only in 1917, however, did the 
change come. Under the strain of a war 
that was beginning to grow wearisome an 
Imperial War Cabinet was formed, and a 
year later this body admitted that the 
Dominions could treat directly with the 
Prime Minister, instead of through the 
Colonial Office. The very existence of 
that Imperial War Cabinet marked the 
changed relations between motherland and 
Dominions. Thus in 1920 these latter all 
insisted on signing separately the Treaty 
of Versailles. Since then each successive 
Imperial Conference has been heralded as 
about to recognize the Dominions’ inde- 
pendent statehood. 
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But each time the British have pre- 
ferred not to write things down in reso- 
lutions; rather they let realities take their 
course while clinging to the forms of an 
earlier day. Thus while the Empire still 
seems doing the Imperial business as usual, 
the Dominions are in fact nearly as inde- 
pendent as we, and have in fact immi- 
gration restrictions (even for Englishmen) 
somewhat reminiscent of our own. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, to be sure, seeing 
in one glance their own unoccupied lands 
and the swelling populations of Japan and 
China, whistle to themselves that Bri- 
tannia rules the waves and that the empire 
is a unit. Nevertheless, the Dominions 
have not hesitated to vote against Britain 
in the League of Nations, and at the 
Imperial Conference in October they ob- 
jected most violently to British commit- 
ments at Locarno, even though these 
treaties stated they were not binding on 
the Dominions unless signed by them. 

Does all this mean that the next Im- 
perial Conference will really mean revolt, 
that the British Empire is in truth falling 
apart? It does not. Relations between 
Downing Street and the Dominion capitals 
are undoubtedly changing; but there is no 
more chance that the Dominions will 
abandon their connection with Great 
Britain than that they will cease to speak 
English. Ireland has tried that, to be 
sure, but the King’s English is still under- 
stood in Dublin. 


Free Advice and Free 
Trade for Europe 


THE HONEYMOON of nationality into 
which the new states of Europe rushed im- 
mediately after the ceremony at Versailles 
seems nearly over. To be sure, those new 
states formed by splintering Russia and 
Austria-Hungary have not been alone, for 
the oldest states of Europe were overcome 
by the same delightful intoxication. To 
insure the privacy sought by all honey- 
mooners, they put up tariff walls and pass- 
port restrictions undreamed of before the 
war. They wanted to live by themselves, 
and for themselves alone. 


Naturally, they could not. Not with 
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Hungary’s industry cut off from her wheat 
fields, not with Balkans farms cut off from 
the factories of the Five Towns and the 
Rhineland, nor with French iron on one 
side of a wall and German coke on the 
other. In the last five years the im- 
possibility of this self-sufficiency has 
forced its way into the business mind of 
the Continent. That is why this fall has 
seen in close succession the Thoiry conver- 
sations, the League’s proposal for an eco- 
nomic conference, the steel cartel, and, 
most recently, the bankers’ international 
manifesto. 

This manifesto was an interesting com- 
ment on the realities of international 
trade. Signed by some of the most power- 
ful and respected bankers in this country 
and abroad, it was hailed here as just the 
thing for Europe, since it called to its 
attention the fact that trade is a willing 
exchange rather than a war of destruction. 
As The New York Herald Tribune re- 
marked: 


Europe in this respect contrasts strangely 
with the United States. We have a vast 
continental area within which no customs 
walls exist. Europe is divided into twenty- 
eight nations, most of them diminutive, with 
all sorts of barriers against intra-European 
trade. We do not suffer from such artificial 
regional barriers. 


Queer that the comparison should stop 
here. We have no tariff barriers between 
cotton fields in the South and steel mills in 
the North, nor between wheat fields in 
Kansas and factories in Pennsylvania and 
New England. We offer to Europe the 
advice that it should go and do likewise. 
But what possible reason is there for divid- 
ing Europe from the United States with our 
Fordney-McCumber barbed wire, and its 
counterpart abroad? 

Obviously, there is none. If free trade 
is good within a country, it is good between 
countries. It is unfortunately true that 
our tariff fences cannot be knocked down 
at once. Just as the bankers’ manifesto 
did not recommend immediate free trade 
within Europe, but merely pointed out the 
clear advantages of a freer flow of goods, 
so the establishment of free trade between 
Europe and ourselves must come gently. 














A number of our industries, like wool, are 
having too bad a time behind their shelter- 
ing tariff to be exposed suddenly to the 
cold blasts of normal trade. But some 
time the gradual readjustment must be 
made. There is no more reason for block- 
ing trade between Missouri and France 
than for blocking trade between Missouri 
and New York. 


A New Boss for China 


IT WAS NOT altogether contact with the 
go-getting efficiency of our Western civi- 
lization which finally broke up the ancient 
autocracy of Cathay. Time and again 
China has wheeled around the cycle from 
chaos to gradual conquest and back again. 
Some warrior, native or foreign, would 
win a few separated provinces. His son 
or grandson—such a one was Kublai 
Khan—would extend these victories and 
impose unity on all China, a unity which 
descendants in the dynasty made into 
ordered administration and even ,pros- 
perity—only to have corruption and‘ stag- 
nation creep in, until all disintegrat sth 
chaos again. : 

Thus viewed in historical perspective, 
the fall of the Manchu dynasty and the 
coming of what is called the Republic in 
1912 were only the collapse at the end of 
the most recent cycle. The local banditry 
of coolie soldiers which has followed, the 
glorified banditry of Chang of Manchuria, 
of Wu, Sun, and the rest, is usual to the 
passing of what seemed for a time the 
established order. Even the present 
nationalism of the students seems only a 
modern manifestation of the ancient 
hatred of the foreign devil. 

During the summer and fall there have 
been hints that the new conqueror (who, if 
history is to repeat itself once more, will 
again start the old cycle) is already on the 
way. Unheard-of in the rest of the world 
two years ago, Chang Kai-shek, general of 
the Southern or Canton forces, gives some 
promise of being strong enough to beat 
down the others of his kind and establish 
a united China. Unlike the other generals, 
he not only theoretically “controls” the 
territory his soldiers have won, but also 
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actually administers it to the exclusion of 
looting and brigandage. Naturally this 
has drawn to him the support of the com- 
mon coolie, the farmer who forms the vast 
bulk of the population and whose only 
wish is to be let alone. 

Chang of Canton has been called a Red, 
a tool of Moscow; but whatever principles 
he may discuss make little difference as 
compared with his success or lack of it in 
establishing order. The Reds stirred up 
an anti-foreign froth in Canton, but Chang 
is beginning to turn against them. All in 
all, he seems at present the most promising 
candidate for boss of China—provided 
there is to be one so soon. It is possi- 
ble that the powers, tired of the im- 
potent officials of Peking, will recognize 
him in spite of the Red tag that has been 
tied to him. 

But even if this should happen, even if 
China is already at the beginning of 
another cycle, there is something new in 
the situation that did not exist when last 
the wheel of time revolved in China. 
Chang Kai-shek cannot rule as have the 
conquerors of the past, through a simple 
autocracy in a China whose farmers, 
merchants, and traditions were as un- 
changing as the graven face of Buddha. 
China is for the first time touching the rest 
of the world, buying its goods, absorbing 
its ideas of politics, economics, and science. 
This must sooner or later force a change, 
which has perhapsalready begun. Whether 
Chang Kai-shek finally enforces an orderly, 
enlightened dictatorship, or whether that 
task is left for another, the new ruler of 
China will only have begun his task when, 
like the conquerors of the past, he has 
brought order and unity and the col- 
lection of taxes. Once this is done, he 
must lead China from its own Middle Ages 
into the Twentieth Century. 

When that miracle shall be accomplished 
the China of history will no longer exist. 
Instead, there will be an Oriental colossus, 
consciously creating its destiny instead of 
supinely waiting for destiny to mould its 
fate. The rest of the world is having a 
soul-shaking effect upon China. What 


effect will China ultimately have on the 
rest of the world? 
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Gives His Remedies 


For Eradicating Big Business Evils 


The noted economist in this article tells how he would kill forever 


“the ‘high hat’ attitude toward the inquiring stockholder,” 


form 


stockholders’ committees which should conduct independent audits 
of accounts, and in every way attempt to enlist the interest of an in- 
telligent minority in democratizing industry. 


A CONSIDERABLE TO-DO occurred 
last winter, apparently touched off by a 
ten-minute academic address of mine 
concerning the strong disposition among 
bankers having to do with financing great 
enterprises, to disfranchise the public 
shareholders, arrogating to themselves 
the sole power and responsibility for 
management. The significant implica- 
tions of this tendency were further 
developed in the Aélantic Monthly for 
January. Since that time a never-ending 
stream of discussion has poured forth. 
One of the latest, a really pointed contri- 
bution, was that of President Sloan of the 
General Motors Company in the WorRLD’s 
Work for October. 

It is quite evident that momentous 
issues which reach down into the bowels 
of American business are concerned in 
this debate. So much interest betokens 
the presence of a considerable disquiet 
deep down beneath the surface. It in- 
dicates that matters are involved which 
concern not only the vitality of American 
industry but the very foundations of our 
civilization, built as it is upon the bed rock 
of private possession of property. One 
certain result of this general debate has 
been the almost unanimous condemnation 
of all those devices which are intended to 
wrest from the common shareholder his 
traditional right to participate by voting 
in the conduct of the businesses in which 


he may happen to have a proprietary 
interest. How far matters have already 
progressed, may be gathered from the 
statement that of $1,500,000,000 of pub- 
licly held securities of twelve major hold- 
ing companies serving electric light, power, 
gas, and water in the United States in 
1925, the equity common stocks, in which 
are vested the complete control, amount to 
only ro per cent. of that stupendous total. 
In other words, a 10 per cent. ownership, 
most of which cost the present owners not 
a penny, carries control of the entire re- 
maining nine tenths of the participation. 
That is indeed a long stride away from the 
age-old Anglo-Saxon practice of the right 
of the majority to rule. 

So much for water which has gone over 
the dam. But at all events the further 
disfranchisement of public shareholders in 
the years to come is dead, dead beyond 
recall. The practice has already been 
crushed beneath an overwhelming) weight 
of public opinion, finding its expression 
with almost dramatic suddenness through 
a succession of events of rather unusual 
moment. 

The king is dead! Long live the king! 
But non-voting common stock being 
dead, to whom shall the succession run? 
What next? It is not a time to mourn 
over the demise of a fellow-citizen who was 
no better than he ought to be; nor is it a 
time for preoccupation over selfish details 
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of heirship. It is an occasion, while our 
minds are bent upon it, to take serious 
counsel for the future. This wholesale 
condemnation of disfranchisement of 
shareholders, the only defense of which 
was that it contributed to a concentration 
of responsibility (exclusively upon banker 
management), is certainly not to be in- 
terpreted as a repudiation of the soundness 
of that wholesome principle both in 
government and in private business, 

All parties agree that any plan for the 
greater democratization of corporate man- 
agement which is based upon the expec- 
tation of a general active participation by 
the whole body of shareholders is bound to 
go wrong from the crossing of the wire. 
That is why town meeting government 
had to yield place to organization as a 
municipal corporation. So-called banker 
or management control represents an 
extreme on the one side as undesirable 
as attempted mob rule or town meeting 
administration would be on the other. 
The average stockholder is entirely un- 
qualified to engage actively in manage- 
ment. For a surprisingly large number 
of great corporations, more than half of the 
‘shareholders’ are women—in American 
Telephone for 1926, 200,000 of the 366,000 
were on the distaff side. Such a multitude 
are ill-fitted by training—begging the 
moot point of sex—to govern directly, 
more’so than in politics. These business 
issues are'far less simple, far less moral, 
and they make less appeal to the imagina- 
tion than those in the field of government. 
‘Even the men by themselves for the 
most part have neither time, impulse, nor 
capacity for such concerns. The very 
practice of scattering investments, spread- 
ing the risk, would in a considerable 
estate constitute an aggregate burden of 
bother which would be back-breaking. 

The problem, therefore, is to devise 
something within the range of shareholders’ 
probable capacity which shall point toward, 
even if it does not attain, the desired 
end of a reasonable check and balance 
upon management. In other words, it is 


a question of devising something as re- 
spects the management of property analo- 
gous to the system which the fathers of 
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the American Constitution sought to 
introduce into our scheme of political 
government. 

The real significance of this episode of 
non-voting common stock was that it un- 
covered a body of doubt and misgiving 
as to the state of our corporate affairs, 
which has been accumulating for many 
years. Contentions of first-class impor- 
tance come to a head at the point of con- 
tact of management and ownership. If 
the common sense of the people be op- 
posed to shareholders’ abdication, what is 
their status to be in the future? The 
fact of their ineptitude at present offered 
the main warrant, so far as there was one, 
for this recent abortive attempt to make 
them wards in chancery. Yet it is equally 
certain that they cannot take the saddle. 
Efficiency of American industrial manage- 
ment for purposes of production is justly 
a source of national pride. This con- 
centrated power and responsibility in per- 
formance can no more be expected to 
abdicate than can the great body of share- 
holders. And we cannot simply leave the 
matter to the courts for settlement, for 
litigation merely closes the stable door 
after the horse has been stolen. 


Neither Management 
Nor Shareholders Must Suffer 


There must somewhere be a middle 
ground of division of function—a normal 
domain of managerial responsibility and 
yet another of shareholders’ participation. 
A far-seeing younger member of the New 
York Bar, A. A. Berle, Jr., has succinctly 
stated the issue: 


We are now faced with the question of 
securing on the one hand the benefits of con- 
tinuous, compact, and able direction, and of 
avoiding on the other the hazard of unchecked 
power, whose strength is used in its own, 
rather than in the corporate and public in- 
terest. 


The prime fact confronting us as a na- 
tion is the progressive diffusion of owner- 
ship on the one hand and of the ever- 
increasing concentration of managerial 
power on the other. Little personal en- 
terprises pass almost imperceptibly over 
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into great formless aggregations in which 
what is everybody’s business threatens to 
become nobody’s business. The Presi- 
dent of General Motors in the October 
Wortp’s Work states the danger: 


That there is a point beyond which diffusion 
of stock ownership must enfeeble the corpora- 
tion by depriving it of virile interest in man- 
agement upon the part of some one man or 
group of men to whom its success is a matter 
of personal and vital interest. And con- 
versely, at that same point, the public interest 
becomes involved when the public can no 
longer locate some tangible personality within 
the ownership which it may hold responsible 
for the corporation’s conduct. 


A Transitional Stage: 
But What Will Follow? 


General Motors is peculiarly fortunate, 
however, in that, along with a 40 per cent. 
ownership of stock by 70,000 people, there 
is a 60 per cent. concentrated ownership 
in a small group, almost, one may say, in 
the Du Pont family. But this ideal situa- 
tion, under which the Du Ponts with their 
unusual technical training and ability 
and their innate sense of trusteeship stand 
sponsors for success through having the 
major property stake in success or failure, 
represents unfortunately only a transi- 
tional stage in development. When this 
generation passes on its way, will that 
guarantee for continued success be possible 
of continuance? Or will the business go 
the way of thousands of others, time on 
end? Will the concern become so loosely 
and so generally owned that no small knot 
of people whatsoever have even an ap- 
preciable share of the total ownership? 

American Telephone, General Electric, 
the old express companies, most of our 
railways as well as industrial corporations, 
are like this. And most pathetic of all 
are those which lumber along in the dol- 
drums, forsaken by their former sponsors, 
even as everybody deserted the old New 
Haven Railroad, and more recently the 
poor old Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
And the more such a concern is in need of 
friends the less dependence can be placed 
upon anybody in particular. If we would 
avoid serious consequences in the way of 





public revolt some day, it is incumbent 
upon us as a nation, I am convinced, to 
discover some way out of this deadlock. 

The most thought-provoking remedy for 
dealing with this matter is the institution 
of some permanent agency in place of the 
not unusual temporary one now existent, 
which shall be more immediately represen- 
tative of the shareholders’ right, title, 
and interest than is the existing ma- 
chinery; and which shall promise a fair 
chance of awakening sufficient interest 
among the electorate to induce at least 
an intelligent minority to take part. For 
it will be the participation of such an in- 
telligent minority which, as in the field of 
politics, makes democracy tolerable. Such 
a body, either created out of hand or else 
evolved from present boards of directors, 
might be expressly empowered in the 
charter to assume certain responsibilities 
and to perform certain functions by way 
of check-up, so to speak. The primary 
function would have to do with adequate 
publicity through independent audit. The 
assumption of other duties might there- 
after take place, as we shall see, as a mat- 
ter of course. 

Searchlights from several different direc- 
tions have converged upon this matter, 
rather sharply to define it as a possible 
remedy. Two competent younger mem- 
bers of the New York Bar* have indepen- 
dently proposed for large concerns which 
have attained a clear status of widely dif- 
fused public ownership, the creation of such 
permanent committees, representative ex- 
clusively of shareholders’ interests. These 
bodies are intended to serve as continuing 
independent checks or balances alongside 
the customary executive organization, 
not, however, dividing responsibility in 
any sense of the word, but merely tying-in 
that responsibility for management with 
the main body of the owners. 

A peculiar stimulus has just been given 

*Eustace Seligman, of Sullivan & Cromwell, in 
American Bar Association Proceedings, September, 
1923; and A. A. Berle, Jr., Harvard Business 
Review, April, 1926. Compare also conclusions 
of the National Civic Federation Conference on 
Trusts and Combinations, urging the adoption 
of German precedents of a similar nature; and 


Steinitzer, “Okowomische Theorie der Gesell- 
schaften,” Leipzig, 1908. 
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to this proposal by the Accountants 
Association of America. This body at its 
last convention—as a direct outcome of 
this general campaign of education, be it 
said—has gone on record in favor of the 
adoption of the independent audit, as it'has 
been in effect in Great Britain for many 
years. The proposal, however, standing by 
itself would be unworkable under Ameri- 
can conditions. It calls for just the in- 
stitution of a permanent shareholders’ rep- 
resentation as above outlined, in order 
to make it practicable. In Great Britain 
the profession of certified public account- 
ant is standardized upon a high plane by 
a statute which prescribes qualifications 
and performance. Such auditors largely 
stand upon their own feet, assured of 
an independent status. But with us, 
with the validation of competence ema- 
nating from forty-eight conflicting and 
competing state legislatures, sheer inde- 
pendent audit would be no better than 
management audit as we have it at the 
present time. At this writing only seven 
states have legislated at all as respects 
accountancy. ‘Two of these seven statutes 
have already been declared unconstitu- 
tional. There can be no hope from the 
independent audit under such circum- 
stances unless and until it be tied-in with 
the positive creation of some body in- 
dependent of management to which the 
auditor shall be accountable. 

Lest this plan be deemed fanciful, how- 
ever—no better indeed than what we have 
now—it should be noted that an actual 
experiment in this direction is in process 
of trial by the Dennison Manufacturing 
Co., of Framingham, Massachusetts. A 
pioneer already in the development of 
management ownership or, as they call it, 
“incorporated partnership,” this concern 
now proposes, lest the public owners be 
consigned entirely to outer darkness, 
to introduce a constitutional nexus be- 
tween ownership and management through 
| such a check-up committee. 

The gist of this idea is in fact embodied 
in the insistence by President Sloan of 
General Motors, in the October WorLD’s 
Work, upon the need of “some tangible 
personality [our italics] within the owner- 
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ship which it [7. e., the public shareholder 
group] may hold responsible.” Where, 
as in General Motors, there are Du Ponts; 
as in Great Northern, there was a James J. 
Hill; or, as in the United States Steel, 
Judge Gary functions, well and good! 
But where there are no such dominant 
owner-managers, the next best makeshift 
is sought—not nearly so good, but better 
than nothing. Another analogy would 
be to the super-cargo in our good old 
shipping days. He wasn’t supposed to 
navigate the vessel; he was a landlubber, 
generally seasick the first part of the 
voyage. Perhaps, even, he was not to 
assume charge of the trading on shore. 
But wherever the ship went, there he went 
also. It was his business to keep a vigilant 
eye upon whatever took place, probably to 
write home about it; thereafter his func- 
tion ceased. 


Its Purpose Not to Fight 
The Management 


The novelty about this project for stock- 
holder representation consists merely in 
the constitution of a continuing body, in- 
stead of a temporary or emergency one, 
and—this being of the utmost importance 
—that it be created not to cope with a 
management in terms of conflict but to 
recognize that full responsibility and 
authority are still vested in the directorate, 
subject only to the condition that there 
shall be a reasonable amount of disclosure 
and consultation precedent to action. 
Note within the last few weeks how, almost 
automatically, bodies of this sort spring 
up in cases of emergency. In Cleveland 
there is the “Committee of the Common 
Stockholders” of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co.; the “Bond Holders Defense 
Committee,” set up with reference to the 
reorganization plans of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad; and in an- 
other domain the “ Protective Committee” 
recently created to deal with the collapse 
of G. L. Miller & Co. Inc.—first of the 
top-heavy real estate investment concerns 
to disclose its structural weakness. 

One might thus compile a long list 
within the current year of evidence of such 
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responsiveness on the part of corporate 
shareholders under the particular stimulus 
of an emergency. Most of these took 
place under initiative either from banking 
houses which have participated in the 
financing, or else from legal concerns, not 
altogether blind perhaps to the emolu- 
ments of office. But these temporary 
expedients have arisen without the slight- 
est encouragement from the charters of 
the companies concerned—often in the 
face of bitter opposition to access even to 
the list of stockholders and the accounts. 
Surely, with full provision in the charter 
whereby adequate machinery might be 
set in motion, together with the provision 
of funds from the corporate treasury to 
meet the attendant expense ; and, most of 
all, in view of the certain advantages 
inuring to the management itself in case 
of such codperative action, the chances of 
success would seem to be good enough to 
make it worth while to try the experiment. 


Extending a Hand 
To Owners as Well as to Employees 


The parallel between the post-war situa- 
tion in the field of labor and that as re- 
spects ownership and management of 
corporations is striking. The following 
excerpt from President Wilson’s Mediation 
Commission, substitution being made of 
shareholder for employees, is directly in 
point: 


Broadly speaking, American industry lacks 
a healthy basis of relationship between 
management and men. At bottom this is due 
to the insistence by employers upon in- 
dividual dealings with their men. Direct 
dealings with employees’ organizations is still 
the minority rule in the United States. . . . 
The leaders in industry must go further: they 
must help correct the state of mind on the 
part of labor: they must aim for the release of 
normal feelings by enabling labor to take its 
place as a coéperator in the industrial enter- 
prise. In a word, a conscious attempt must 
be made to generate a new spirit in industry, 


The tangible result in this domain has 
been the introduction of employee invest- 
ment, of the company union, and even of 
labor membership on the boards of man- 


agement—as witness Procter & Gamble, 
for example. If thus it be deemed wise to 
extend a hand of fellowship to labor, why 
not try the same experiment as respects the 
great body of the owners? Why might not 
such a representative shareholders’ body 
be evolved out of the existing machinery? 

It will perhaps be said that something 
like this separation between executive 
activity and shareholders representation 
already exists to a certain degree within 
the directorate of many large corporations, 
Real governing authority is vested in an 
executive committee which keeps closely 
in touch with the staff which does the 
work, responsible of course for details in 
matters of policy, although not as to mere 
execution. Outside this group, composing 
the balance of the directorate, is a major- 
ity probably made up of persons who more 
or less perfunctorily attend, but who at 
least are constantly advised as to what is 
going on and who are summoned into 
action in matters of a controversial sort. 
Ordinarily their minds are not attuned to 
details, but they stand or rather sit on the 
side lines as informed and more or less 
expert onlookers. The larger the board 
at present, the more apt is this separation 
of function to occur. 

The plan herein proposed might well 
assume the form of a further concentration 
of direct authority and responsibility 
upon an executive committee, the small 
board of persons who really give their 
minds to the business—incidentally being 
paid, as they should be, for the amount of 
time and energy consumed—while the inert 
directors, under the present system, are 
relegated, not to outer darkness, but to a 
penumbral state which they have power 
artificially to illuminate at any time in 
case of need. But even this outside body, 
which should correspond to our representa- 
tion or check-up committee, would of 
necessity be more thoroughly divorced 
from the inner circle than it is customarily 
at the present time. Most of these 
present attachés, dummy directors, or 
what you will, are actually put there and 
kept there by the inner circle, knowing the 
master’s voice and acting harmoniously 
therewith. , 
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It is of the essence of this new proposal 
that this outer group should, so far as may 
be, be independent of and serve as a check 
upon the inner group. The present 
theory is that the general board springs 
from the shareholders and that it merely 
delegates its functions to an executive 
committee. And this is true for many 
corporations where the by-laws require a 
reference to the general board and a 
validation vote. But the additional com- 
mon rule that the executive committee 
may function with quite full responsibility 
in lieu of the directorate puts another face 
upon the matter. And this tendency is 
strongly marked in the latest type of 
banker-management charter drafting. The 
new idea, in contra-distinction to the old 
one that the executive committee is the 
board of directors in little, is supplanted 
by emphasis upon the theory that each of 
the two derives from the same common 
source, the main body of the shareholders. 
One of these, however, receives a delega- 
tion of power to manage; the other is 
endowed with authority to exercise a 
check upon the exercise of that directorial 
power. 

An important objection must, of course, 
be met head-on, that the creation of such 
a representative agency would tend to 
deaden rather than to accentuate the al- 
ready disquieting inertia of shareholders— 
in other words, that they would wash 
their hands entirely of surveillance, having 
turned this task over to their elected 
representatives—and that such a body 
would soon go the way of all such flesh— 
be captured by the management and used 
to serve its own ends. 

The answer is that the shareholder could 
in no event be more dead to the manage- 
ment world than he is now. And much 
of this inertia is the fault of managements 
themselves. Many of them have de- 
liberately raised barriers of all sorts 
against such an interest or participation. 
The annual meetings are held in the most 
inaccessible places, in far-off charter- 
mongering states: Delaware, South 


Dakota, or West Virginia—even New 
Jersey in some respects is a long way from 
New York. Financial statements have 
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more or less conformed to the instructions 
which it is reported were sent out by a 
bureau chief to his subordinates once 
upon a time in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, directing them in 
drafting replies to letters of public inquiry 
“to be clear and cryptic.” And in general 
the old-fashioned type of corporate man- 
agement was prone to assume what in 
college parlance is known as a “high hat” 
attitude toward the inquiring shareholder. 


Attracting 
Intelligent Stockholders 


On the positive side, is there not hope 
that a direct stimulus to codperation and 
understanding on the part of at least an 
intelligent minority of the shareholder 
electorate might be afforded by the setting 
off of a stockholders’ representative body 
having certain definite functions? Thus 
it is with human beings, all eager to find a 
place in the sun. The accordance of an 
assured status, the assistance of a technical 
expert, reasonable resort to corporate 
funds, together with the right of access to 
accounts and records, would certainly 
confer a prestige upon such a body which 
would make membership on it attractive 
to able men. Add to this the positive 
encouragement from the management side, 
arising from the definite contribution to 
its own well-being: all this makes it appear 
that the experiment is worth trying. And 
at most, or rather at least, conditions could 
not be more unsatisfactory than in too 
many instances they are now. 

The most important activity of a share- 
holders’ supervisory council would have 
to do with independent auditing of ac- 
counts. The English law affords an 
admirable precedent for codperative en- 
deavor. The first auditors are appointed 
by the directors; but after the first statu- 
tory meeting they are elected annually 
by the shareholders; and in default of 
such appointment the Board of Trade may 
appoint the auditors, upon application 
of shareholders. In practice, to be sure, 
the auditors are selected by the directors 
in most cases. With this matter we 
must deal in due course. Such indepen- 
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dent audit under the Companies Acts has 
been for many years compulsory. Audi- 
tors share with the directors responsibility 
for the accounts as published; and auditors 
have been held liable for damages, even 
to the extent of criminal prosecution, 
for indirect participation in the issue of 
false accounts. 

It is provided furthermore that auditors 
shall report to shareholders on every 
balance sheet laid before the shareholders’ 
meeting during their term of office, stating 
whether they have had full access to 
sources of information and as to whether 
the balance sheet exhibits a true and cor- 
rect view of the company’s affairs. The 
law makes it a misdemeanor to circulate 
unaudited balance sheets, not accom- 
panied by a copy of the prescribed audi- 
tors’ report. To assure independence of 
status, the law even contains the proviso 
that there shall be no change in personnel 
of the auditors, elected, as above stated, 
at the annual shareholders’ meeting, 
without due notice in advance of intention 
to nominate a new auditor. Each share- 
holder as well as the retiring auditor must 
be notified. The intention of this is to 
meet the contingency of conflict between 
the independent auditors and the manage- 
ment, so that the shareholders may meet 
the situation intelligently. A recent White 
Paper reporting by a committee of the 
Board of Trade on this feature of the law 
confirms the impression as to its satis- 
factory effect. 


Modifying English Practice 
To Meet American Conditions 


As regards the adoption of the inde- 
pendent audit in the United States, several 
modifications of the English practice com- 
mend themselves. The proposal of a 
duly chosen shareholders’ representation 
committee implies that it should name 
the auditor and that he should serve 
under its supervision, accountable to it. 
Under the English practice the auditor 
as a certified public accountant stands 
upon his own feet, independent of both 
other parties to the affair. Another plan 
might be, as hereinafter suggested, that 
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the Federal Trade Commission or some 
other prominent governmental agency 
should have jurisdiction over all such 
matters, so far as interstate commerce 
is concerned, even as Federal examiners 
periodically inspect the accounts of na- 
tional banks. It would be requisite, 
however, that the supervisory authority 
at Washington should be as competent 
and endowed with as great powers as now 
obtain in this other domain of finance. 
Failing such legislation, the shareholders’ 
representation committee might well func- 
tion more actively than the general body 
of British shareholders appears to do. 
Unless and until, at all events, the inde- 
pendent status of the profession of ac- 
countancy in America be affirmed at law, 
the somewhat inarticulate British practice, 
standing by itself, would fall short of a 
full measure of efficiency in this country. 

The British practice as to independent 
audit is confined entirely to the balance 
sheet, which affords merely a picture of 
the state of affairs as of a given date. 
There is in England no independent audit 
of the income account. And it is the in- 
come account which is the more important 
of the two. Transplantation of the Brit- 
ish practice to the United States should 
include an independent audit, covering 
income as well as the balance sheet. 
The proper limits for publicity of the 
income account, especially in highly com- 
petitive industries, would doubtless vary 
from one business to another; and it might 
be necessary to afford some protection to 
managements against undue disclosure, 
temporarily at least, of the state of affairs 
even to the shareholders’ committee. 
The unfortunate consequences of a “leak” 
in a critical situation or in case of unwar- 
ranted speculative attack are obvious. 

And then it appears that the British 
auditor is somewhat circumscribed in 
activity as respects information obtainable 
outside of the books and records of the 
concern. In this regard, even under our 
prevailing American practice of subservi- 
ency of the audit to managements, it is 
the practice for our auditors to go farther 
afield than the mere books and accounts 
for verification. Thus the open accounts 
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of clients are customarily circularized by 
bank examiners. Unless the responsibil- 
ity for independent audit under the new 
conditions retained this feature, adoption 
of the British practice would mark a step 
backward rather than forward. With 
these qualifications, how great would be 
the advantage of general acceptance of 
the principle laid down in the English case 
of Leeds Estate Building and Investment 
Society, Ltd., v. Shepard: 


That it was the duty of the auditor in verify- 
ing the accounts of the company not to confine 
himself to verifying the mathematical ac- 
curacy of the balance sheet, but to inquire 
into its special accuracy, and ascertain if it 
contained the particulars specified in the 
articles of association and was properly drawn 
up to contain a true and accurate representa- 
tion of the company’s affairs. 


A somewhat similar practice obtains in 
Japan. Under the prevailing law, cor- 
porations—the Toho Electric Power Co., 
Ltd., for example—are compelled to 
render semi-annual statements in connec- 
tion with the payment of dividends. 
They are not allowed to publish these 
reports, however, until they have been 
submitted to a committee of the stock- 
holders, no member of this committee 
being an officer of the company. And a 
definite legal liability is imposed upon 
those who are responsible for any mis- 
statements which may occur therein. 

The practicability of a wider develop- 
ment of this British practice, making 
the shareholder participation a positive 
force instead of, as in England, rather a 
mere matter of form, depends largely 
upon compliance with a fundamental rule 
in human relations. It is a poor rule that 
does not work both ways. It is a poor 
bargain which does not advantage both 
buyer and seller. No such innovation 
would amount to a hill of beans without 
the active and sympathetic codperation 
of the management. Such a shareholders’ 
representation could not be injected into 
a corporate situation by main force. 
There would be ways a-plenty to kill it, 
or to capture it a-borning. One must 
discover means by which such an organiza- 
tion, while helpful to the shareholders, 
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would at the same time be in a position 
to contribute something constructively in 
aid of the management. 

It is submitted, therefore, at this point, 
that there are at least three such functions, 
in respect to which managements might 
gain substantial aid and comfort from the 
existence of such a body, directly represen- 
tative of the shareholders. These three 
functions are: in the matter of raising 
funds through stock subscriptions; as 
respects proxies and the validation of 
particular transactions; and, most im- 
portant of all, as a matter of protection 
against legal liability of directors for 
untoward consequences of their acts. 


To Overcome 


The Stockholder’s Suspicions 


As to the contingency of raising funds 
for improvement or extension through 
subscription to capital stock, manage- 
ments are frequently embarrassed by the 
vacillation or indisposition of isolated 
small stockholders to participate. They 
hesitate between selling their rights or 
taking up the subscription. An urgent 
appeal from the management itself in 
case of slight distrust is naturally un- 
convincing. Is there not a chance that 
a hearty endorsement from an indepen- 
dent yet thoroughly informed shareholder 
source, might tip the scales in the aggre- 
gate mind of the stockholder body in favor 
of the management program? It might 
even obviate the necessity of a bankers’ 
underwriting, with an attendant economy 
which in itself would more than pay the 
cost of maintenance of such a committee. 

The routine conduct of corporate meet- 
ings, reélection of directors, and the like, 
with successful corporations is, for the 
management of a large concern, usually a 
matter of form. The presence and parti- 
cipation of shareholders directly in such 
corporations has of course become a thing 
of the past, although in a small country 
like England these meetings are still of 
some importance. But with us, as the 
multitude of shareholders grows, ac- 
companied by a lessening size of holdings, 
the corporate vessel sometimes accumu- 
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lates barnacles, impeding progress even in 
calm water. And when the wind rises 
there may be a distinct disposition to 
wallow uncomfortably. A calm-weather 
piece of business, for example, is the ac- 
cumulation of enough proxies merely to 
reélect a board of directors. For, be it 
efficient, or at least not demonstrably in- 
competent, things go through as a matter 
of course; but it is still necessary to register 
a majority of the outstanding shares. 
This in the case of non-dividend stocks, 
however, is not so simple as it appears. 
For many of the owners have deposited 
these evidences of disappointed expecta- 
tion at the bottom of the box, hoping 
against hope, and meanwhile declining to 
concern themselves further about it. 
Under such circumstances, as already 
described, it may be necessary for the 
management to pass the hat about in the 
financial district, soliciting enough prox- 
ies from the floating stock in the street to 
assure a quorum. A log-rolling procedure 
is thereby set up. House A grants, solely 
as a matter of courtesy, the request of 
House B for proxies of voting shares in 
Company X. House B reciprocates in 
kind with reference to Company Y. Thus 
does the existing management fulfill the 
necessary quota. And Y perpetuates it- 
self in the saddle also as a matter of course. 


Risky Dealings 
With Lazy Shareholders 


It is when the corporate vessel runs into 
roiled water, when novel circumstances 
present themselves for action, that the 
handling of shareholders’ proxies becomes 
particularly bothersome. Suppose, as re- 
quired by law, that particular transactions 
must be validated by vote, such as the 
authorization of a sale of assets, approval 
of a lease, validation of the issue of new 
securities, a mortgage, for instance. The 
form of proxy must necessarily be complex, 
specifically legal to the last detail. The 
natural instinct of the normal individual 
is to refuse to sign anything which is not 
understandable. The utmost difficulty in 
management is experienced in such mat- 
ters, particularly among the public utilities 


with ‘their host of small, inexperienced, 
and consequently timid shareholders. The 
experiment is said even to have been tried 
of attaching a coupon validation to 
dividend checks, whereby approval should 
automatically ensue upon return of the 
cancelled check, should the shareholder 
not bestir himself sufficiently to tear off 
the coupon before cashing in. A de- 
cidedly risky expedient! 

New Jersey and Delaware charters 
may permit the ratification of security 
issues by a majority assent of stockholders 
“present and voting,” instead of by a 
majority of the whole body of owners; or 
else through validation by 51 per cent. or 
more of the “aggregate vote.” This 
savors of disfranchisement, certainly for 
the small shareholders. Acts might well 
be legalized through assent of a small 
fraction of the electorate, since the 
management might be counted upon to 
see to it that a necessary margin to meet 
the situation would be “present and vot- 
ing.” Celerity and efficiency would result 
at the expense sometimes of the share- 
holders’ true interest, particularly where 
bonds or new classes of preferred shares 
were put ahead of the existing securities, 
or by other similar manipulation of the 
financial set-up. 

There is, moreover, a nice technique 
about all these matters. As the head of 
an important central station dealing 
with a large body of shareholders put it, 
“Tf we really want the proposition turned 
down, we draw the proxy so to require 
insertion of the number of shares and 
other details together with witness by a 
notary. The number of proxies returned 
is certain thus to be cut in halves, because 
of the bother. If we really want affirma- 
tive action, we get it by making the proxy 
as simple as possible, merely requesting 
that the signature be affixed.” Is it not 
possible that this proxy situation might 
be substantially improved were the instru- 
ment so drawn as to permit the electorate 
to vote “Yes” or “No” definitively with 
an equal expenditure of energy either way, 
according as it felt disposed?—instead of 
voting “Yes,” let us say, under penalty 
of incurring disfranchisement entirely. 
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The prime difficulty at present, in any 
event, is that the shareholder may not 
vote “Yes” or “No” on any proposition. 
Choice lies between compliance with the 
proffer of the management or abstention 
in toto. But such retention of approval 
may not block the official plan, providing 
the management has taken care to secure 
a necessary majority of the required 
quorum. Only in case of a real fracas 
among important groups of shareholders, 
whereby solicitation for and against a 
given proposition ensues, is the share- 
holder afforded an opportunity for any 
expression of opinion except an affirmative 
one. 

What an advantage it would be to the 
perplexed and isolated little shareholder, 
under such circumstances, to have a de- 
pendable source of advice, constitutionally 
set up, to serve as a channel of communica- 
tion between the management and the 
owners! And to the management, the 
benefit might be equally as important. 
Through such an avenue a demand for 
further information might find satisfac- 
tion, as a precedent to approval of or 
denial of any action proposed; or, con- 
trariwise, the full warrant for continuation 
of the existing status might be made plain 
to the great body of those who have the 
right to know. 

Corporate policy in the accumulation 
of surplus is hardly second in importance 
to that respecting depreciation. Whether 
the corporation fundamentally needs to 
be fed up, or whether it could with benefit 
stand a little blood-letting through larger 
dividends are each matters on which the 
elected management must assume full 
responsibility. But it might well profit, 
and the shareholders certainly would do so, 
from an interchange of views upon the 
point. A large body of current discontent 
among stockholders, particularly as re- 
spects undue accumulation of surplus, has 
been uncovered in connection with this 
particular investigation. 

Or, consider again how helpful it would 
be to management and owners alike— 
Supposing everything to be open and 
aboveboard—in case of a proposed sale of 
assets. The lay shareholder, male or 


female, unexpectedly confronted in the 
mail or through published offers broadcast 
in the newspapers, with the chance to 
accept an offer of a certain price for stock 
holdings, is ordinarily perplexed. Our 
proposal would substitute for a temporary 
committee, hastily created to cope with 
such an emergency, a regularly constituted 
body which under the circumstances, 
through employment of technical advisors, 
might be trusted to give prudent advice. 

There is yet another essential point of 
contact between management and the 
shareholder body. Three property rights 
commonly distinguished are, those to use 
and control; to enjoyment of the fruits of 
use; and to alienate and to dispose. The 
second of these—the right of property to 
an enjoyment of income from its use— 
raises a question quite prominent in 
financial circles at the present time. 
It is, furthermore, a domain in which the 
serviceableness of a shareholder’s check-up 
representation is obvious. The existent 
protracted period of prosperity has greatly 
enriched a large number of corporations, 
both railroad and industrial. Among the 
outstanding examples there are Atchison, 
the Atlantic Coast Line, and perhaps the 
New York Central Railroad; the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., United States 
Steel, Allied Chemical and Dye, and a 
goodly number of others. Some of these 
—General Motors, for example—have 
apparently adopted a policy of a liberal 
distribution of profits currently, so far as 
consistent with full maintenance and de- 
preciation. But for many of the others 
the rebuilding of the plant from earnings, 
undertaking very expensive extensions 
through charges to operation, the accumu- 
lation of all sorts of reserves, has gone on 
seemingly without regard to the right 
of the present generation of shareholders 
to the immediate enjoyment of the in- 
come of the business. 

Circumstances surrounding railroads are 
unique and have no applicability to manu- 
facturing concerns. But there is unques- 
tionably a point beyond which conserva- 
tism in the distribution of profits becomes 
a vice instead of a virtue—particularly 
so when full disclosure of the undistributed 
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profits is denied. But even in those in- 
stances in which an opportunity for full 
reflection of enhanced value in the current 
quotations is possible, so that the share- 
holder who desires to withdraw his invest- 
ment may do so without loss, hardship 
still arises under an undue postponement 
of reward. Sentiment, even, has its place 
in consideration. The advantage of 
loyalty on the part of shareholders is fre- 
quently emphasized. But such confidence 
can thrive only in an atmosphere of full 
recognition of the right to current enjoy- 
ment of all profits which may safely be 
distributed. And in any case such with- 
holding can be justified only in the event 
of complete frankness as to the reason 
for the adoption of such a policy. 

But positively the largest single grain of 
comfort which directors of our great cor- 
porations might discover in this proposed 
participation of shareholders has to do 
with possible amelioration of their legal 
liability in dollars and cents. When 
William Rockefeller and his fellow- 
directors of the New Haven Railroad, in 
1920, settled a suit for such liability by 
the payment of $2,500,000, a striking 
demonstration was afforded of the possible 
risk of service in such connections. And 
this, be it noted, was a suit prosecuted for 
mismanagement and waste of the funds 
of the railroad, but without charge of 
personal profit to the defendants. Such 
cases as these are sharply differentiated 
from those like the American Malting Co., 
where recovery was had for positive action 
—the unwarranted declaration of divi- 
dends to the personal advantage of 
members of the board. A more recent 
decision in Massachusetts is that of the 
New England Oil Corporation, providing 
for the recovery of $3,327,000. ‘This 
opinion, if sustained upon appeal, turns 
upon the fundamental question “Whether 
this committee did act as the qualified 
and faithful trustees of the creditors of 
this estate.” 

The natural tendency in favor of 
recognition of a status of trusteeship for 
directors of corporations toward the main 
body of shareholders is bound to be ac- 
centuated by the post-war development 
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of the device of non-voting classes of 
shares. Not only in cases of negligence or 
of the existence of an adverse interest 
may this imposition of a fiduciary relation- 
ship be recognized. Such recognition, in 
fact, is the only wholesome check, in the 
absence of legislative prohibition, upon evil 
results from the non-voting shares created 
before the bars were put up by an aroused 
public opinion. 

Under these circumstances might not 
the expedient of a representative or check- 
up committee of shareholders afford a wel- 
come relief to managements when faced 
with this new legal obligation? It may 
undoubtedly become in time a serious re- 
sponsibility to accept a directorship of a 
large corporation—not that such partici- 
pation by the shareholders should hamper 
or really divide responsibility—that would 
be a blunder—but rather that the fact that 
the board had consulted with such a contin- 
uing body, representative of shareholder 
opinion and interest, should serve as proof 
of good faith in case doubt subsequently 
were raised or litigation pressed. 

And, in conclusion, would not the direct 
result of this current advisory participa- 
tion by owners certainly serve the purposes 
of a business education to the owner 
group? A prime objection to disfranchise- 
ment, to my thinking, was that, in con- 
stituting the shareholders a mere aggrega- 
tion of economic wards, held in the hollow 
of the banker hand—benevolently, let us 
say—the best possible gage was given fora 
progressive subordination of the many to 
the few. 

The ultimate goal, unthinkable in a 
democracy, would be the concentration of 
all property power in the hands of a small 
company of interested all-powerful experts. 
The City of New York already contains a 
sufficient sample of such possibilities to 
satisfy the average citizen. Political de- 
mocracy would surely succumb to the 
strain of such a condition. The only safe 
recourse is to cultivate ability, by affording 
an opportunity foritsexercise. Only by hav- 
ing some voice in the handling of their 
material possessions will it be possible for 
people to perpetuate a civilization founded 
upon the institution of private property. 




















Youth Takes the 


Helm in Virginia 


How Governor Byrd Has Waked Up the Old Dominion 


FRENCH STROTHER 


In presenting the story of the phenomenai devetopment of “These New United States,” 
we tell in thts issue how a young Governor and a group of young men with a new view- 
point have put new life and spirit into an old state—in fact, Virginia might be called 
our oldest state, for the first permanent English settlement in North America was planted 
at Jamestown in 1609. In our next article in this series we expect to answer the 
question: “What Kind of Boston is St. Louis?” 


CHILDREN IN THE SOUTH all know 
an old “counting-out”’ rhyme that runs as 
follows: 


Wire, briar, limber-lock, 

Three geese in a flock; 

One flew east, and one flew west, 
And one flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 


In Virginia, there are three Byrds of a 
feather—to be sure, nobody ever called 
any of them a goose. They are the 
brothers Tom, Dick, and Harry Byrd. 
They are natives of Winchester, in the 
northwesternmost corner of the state. 
Harry, the eldest, flew east, to Richmond, 
to become the present Governor of Vir- 
ginia. ‘Tom stayed in the west, and won 
his spurs at home as business man and 
farmer. Dick (more formally known as 
Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd, U. S. 
N. retired) flew over the North Pole—the 
first man in history so to reach the top of 
the world. All three belong to “the” 
Byrds, descendants of the original William 
Byrd, of Westover, founder of Richmond 
and auditor-general of the colony in the 
1700’s. Our present concern is altogether 
with Harry Flood Byrd, who bulks large 
in any fair narration of the present swift 
evolution of Virginia into a rich and mod- 
ern commonwealth—this pleasing change 
being the prime subject of this article. 


There is a new Virginia now. Youth is 
in the saddle there. The Governor of this 
New Dominion is only thirty-eight years 
old. The editor of the most influential 


paper in the state is only forty. The 
president of the state chamber of eom- 
merce is only five years out of college, and 
only thirty years of age. 

These, and their fellows by the score 
throughout Virginia, are leading an ag- 
gressive movement to put the Old Do- 
minion back into the position of wealth 
and power she occupied before the Civil 
War. Already, in the last five years, they 
have trebled the banking resources of the 
state, and have organized effective agencies 
for further commercial conquests. Go 
anywhere about the state, and men will 
tell you there is a new feeling in the air, a 
hope, a unity of thought, an energy of 
action, not known before. 

Governor Byrd has not created this 
pleasing change, but he most remarkably 
embodies it. In him the state has found 
a symbol of its new aspirations—he is 
young, he is successful in business, he has 
vision and energy and courage. In his 
few months in the Governor’s chair he has 
assumed positive leadership of the new 
movement, in the fields both of business 
expansion and of political reform, with 
the result that he is the most enthusiasti- 
cally popular of men among all classes 
in the state, and has become the rallying 
point of its new-born hopes and energies. 

A little history and a little biography 
will make the situation clear. Virginia 
suffered most of all the states from the 
ravages of civil war. Winchester was 
taken and retaken by Confederates and 
Federals seventy-two times during that 
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internecine struggle. The region between 
Washington, D. C., and Richmond, with 
Fredericksburg at its center, was fought 
over repeatedly, and to this day parts of 
it are almost a forsaken wilderness in 
consequence. Virginia lost not only all 
its wealth, but lost besides the flower of 
its manhood by death or wounds. Plunged 
from a proud leadership to abject poverty, 
she spent a generation in despair, and 
another in nursing the psychology of defeat 
by an almost ecstatic exaltation of her 
former pride and glories. Nothing was 
more natural than this turning for relief 
from present desolation to the memory of 
past grandeur. And to no state more 
justly natural than Virginia, for none was 
richer in that “splendor of the dooms we 
have imagined for the mighty dead”’ of 
which Keats sang—enumerating as she 
did among her sons, Patrick Henry, 
Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, Madison, 
Marshall, Lee, and Stonewall Jackson. 


Remembering the Hero 
But Not His Toil 


What was forgotten, however, in this 
fervent worship of her past was, that these 
sons were great because they were great 
men of action, great builders, lookers to 
the future. Forgotten, too, were Pope’s 
astringent lines, 


They who upon their glorious ancestry enlarge 
Produce their debt instead of their discharge: 


and finally, it was overlooked that the 
great careers of all these men (excepting 
only Jackson and possibly Patrick Henry) 
were based upon the solid foundations of 
material wealth. Washington and Jeffer- 
son were great landholders and men of 
business; Monroe and Madison, Marshall 
and Lee, derived from families of sub- 
stantial fortune. And Virginia herself 
had taken rank chiefly in proportion to her 
early eminence in wealth and population. 

During the last two decades, however, a 
new generation has grown to manhood in 
Virginia. These men were born at least 
twenty Years after the echoes of the last 
guns of the Civil War had died away. 
They had no personal memories of that 
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struggle, nor of the bitter period of Recon- 
struction. In childhood, of course, they 
“heard great argument about it, and 
about,”’ but, like Omar, they observed 
that all this reviewing of the past pro- 
duced no progress for the present, but 
only “brought them out at the same door 
wherein they went.” Their young blood 
was not satisfied to feed on memories: 
they chafed for a chance to get the ma- 
chinery of things into their hands and 
make it create something new. 

For many years, the passion of senti- 
ment and tradition was too powerful for 
them. Property was largely in the hands 
of old men, whose ambition had been 
undermined by the disillusion of defeat. 
Politics was the possession of orators who 
chanted the old traditions. Public office 
was the monopoly of Confederate veterans, 

Nevertheless, the germs of a new order 
worked steadily within the old. Boys 
like Harry Byrd left school and plunged 
aggressively into business. Young men 
like Douglas Freeman (now editor of The 
Richmond News-Leader) went out of the 
state to college, and came back electrified 
with the powerful currents of modern 
American life. Thousands of enterprising 
young fellows began talking business in- 
stead of oratory, and about a better state 
government instead of the old platitudes 
of politics. Local chambers of commerce 
were reorganized; here and there a new 
industry was developed; editors were 
clamoring for a new deal in state affairs, 
and creating a sentiment favorable to 
change. But these efforts were parochial; 
the aspirants for a new order lacked 
organization and a leader. 

Strangely enough, leadership of state- 
wide effectiveness came in the person of 
Harry Byrd, a youthful scion of one of the 
very oldest of the conservative First 
Families, the son of one of the outstanding 
leaders of the old political machine, the 
nephew of another, and himself for eight 
years a disciplined private in the political 
Old Guard in the state senate. And by 
an equally strange paradox, the effective 
organization of the liberal forces of the 
state came about through what seemed 
to be two crushing defeats of the whole 
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liberal program. What happened was 
this: 

Two years ago the liberals, fired by the 
example of North Carolina, set out to re- 
vive the economic life of the state by pro- 
posing a gigantic bond issue for the build- 
ing of a system of modern roads. North 
Carolina had experienced a marvelous 
stimulation of prosperity by this process. 
Virginia should pursue the same means to 
the same end. The proponents of the 
plan foresaw not only a revival of enter- 
prise, but also the spread of new ideas by 
these avenues of easy intercommunication 
—a rejuvenation of the intellectual and 
spiritual life of the Commonwealth. The 
business men in the cities and towns were 
attracted, for they saw in the plan a stimu- 
lant of trade, and heartily endorsed it. 


The Voice of the Farmer 
And the Voice of Byrd 


Then the bond issue encountered a 
powerful opposition. The embattled farm- 
ers of the state, numbering more than half 
the population, rose as one man to object. 
Their most effective spokesman was none 
other than Harry F. Byrd, owner of large 
orchards in the Valley of Virginia—a 
farmer of the new and prosperous type, 
who had himself been a road-builder as 
president of the company that long 
operated the “Valley Pike,” the one good 
road in Virginia at that time. He soon 
became their leader, in a political battle 
that aroused the whole state and that 
became extremely bitter. 

The farmers saw in the bond issue noth- 
ing but the certainty of increased taxes 
immediately to be levied by the state; and 
an example of prodigal expenditure that 
would soon be imitated by the counties, 
with corresponding increases in the local 
rates besides. Byrd championed this view, 
and organized the oppositions, with tell- 
ing effect. The bonding project was de- 
feated in a referendum, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. The dejected liberals felt 
that the emancipation of the state from 
the shackles of a deadening conservatism 
had been set back a whole generation by 
this blow. The Democratic organization, 
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on the other hand, jubilantly recognized 
in Harry Byrd a new name to conjure 
with in politics, and began laying plans 
to nominate him for Governor last fall. 

Byrd was almost the ideal of a candi- 
date, from every point of view. The 
people love a winner, and he had just won 
the hottest political battle in recent years. 
Virginians set great store by family and 
blood, and in Byrd’s veins ran strains of 
nearly every distinguished old family in 
the state. The farmers dominate the 
politics of the Commonwealth, and Byrd 
was a farmer and the leader of the farmers. 
Youth has its own especial charm, and 
Byrd was only thirty-five years old. Vir- 
ginians still take much of their political 
gospel from newspaper editorials, and 
Byrd owned two small daily papers. 
Lastly, there is an unfailing fascination in 
the lives of self-made men, and Byrd had 
been the captain of his soul since he was 
fourteen years of age. That is a story 
worth the telling: 

Harry Byrd’s father was a brilliant 
lawyer but a poor business man. As a 
side-line to his law and politics, he pub- 
lished The Winchester Star, a little daily 
paper, of perhaps a thousand readers. One 
evening Byrd Senior came home to supper 
and announced that he had just put to 
press the last issue of his little daily. Its 
debts had outrun its credit, the paper 
dealer had refused him further supplies, 
and he was going to suspend publication. 
Young Harry, then fourteen, now made a 
startling proposition. He asked to have 
the bankrupt paper as a gift, and to be 
allowed to leave school and run it. With 
a quip about the sorry nature of the gift, 
his father assented. 

Early next morning, Harry journeyed 
to Hagerstown, forty miles away, in time 
to greet the paper dealer when his office 
opened. Announcing himself as the new 
owner of The Star, he asked that every 
morning enough paper should be shipped 
to Winchester to print that afternoon’s 
edition—shipped by express and deliver- 
able only C.O. D. With nothing to lose 
by this arrangement, the dealer agreed 
to it, and Harry hastened back to Win- 
chester. Thereafter, for many months, 
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his mornings were spent in a mad scramble 
about town to collect enough money to 
enable him to go to the express office at 
noon and pay for that afternoon’s supply 
of paper. Sometimes his paper was a 
little late, but it never failed to appear. 
It prospered, paid its debts, and to-day, 
still in Byrd’s possession, is a profitable 
property, with five thousand readers (a 
large circulation for that region) and a 
handsome advertising revenue. Some 
years ago, Byrd added another to his 
ownership, The Harrisonburg News-Record, 
which now has nine thousand circulation. 
When Byrd was nineteen years of age, 
the telephone company entered Win- 
chester, and he got the job of local mana- 
ger, with permission to continue his news- 
paper operation on the side. He soon 
saved a few hundred dollars, and looked 
about for other worlds to conquer. The 
Shenandoah Valley had long been famous 
for its apples. Byrd studied soils and 
markets; he interviewed experts in the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington 
and merchants in New York, and became 
convinced that a great business could be 
built up in those two cities, plus Baltimore 
and Philadelphia—all within twelve hours 
by freight from Winchester—to say noth- 
ing of an export market in England. He 
did not have enough money to buy an 
orchard, so he leased one. In a few years 
he had built up a remarkable business. 
To-day, Harry Byrd owns 1,500 acres 
of apple orchards. Of his 75,000 trees, 
not all are in full bearing, but this year he 
marketed 80,000 barrels of fruit. He has 
always been extremely careful in the grad- 
ing and packing of his apples, so that his 
brand on a barrel has a trade value that 
enables him to sell without waiting for 
inspection. Half his crop goes regularly 
to the old port of Bristol, England, for 
consumption in the British Isles. Byrd 
also organized a cold storage enterprise in 
Winchester, that now operates the second 
largest apple warehouse in the world. 
Harry Byrd, then, is not only a farmer, 
but he is a business man of unusual skill 
and energy. But he is also a politician. 
His father was in politics all his life. His 
uncle, the late “Hal” Flood, was chairman 
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of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives during Wilson’s 
Administration, and, besides, was a 
leader of the Virginia Democratic organ- 
ization. Young Byrd breathed politics 
from boyhood. Before he was thirty, he 
was elected to the state legislature, and 
at about the same time was state fuel 
administrator during the World War. In 
this capacity, he went to Washington to 
plead for a change in the regulations that 
were detrimental to Virginia. In a hear- 
ing before Commissioner Garfield, in the 
presence of Senator Carter Glass, he 
showed such a grasp of the facts and such 
soundness of judgment that he not only 
convinced Mr. Garfield that he was right, 
but convinced Senator Glass that he was 
one of the coming men of Virginia. 

This latter achievement lately proved 
its value, for when the Democratic organ- 
ization talked of Byrd for Governor, both 
Senator Glass, who cares nothing about 
the organization but everything about 
Virginia, and Senator Swanson, who by 
that time dominated the organization, 
gave their blessing to his candidacy. 


Stealing 
His Opponent’s Thunder 


The liberals, however, bitterly opposed 
him. They conceded his ability, but 
naturally mistrusted his life-long affili- 
ation with the “machine.” Furthermore, 
Byrd had led in the destruction of the bond 
proposal. The liberals backed W. G. 
Mapp, who had led the fight for woman 
suffrage and prohibition, and had favored 
the bonds. Practically every liberal news- 
paper in the state supported Mapp. 
Nevertheless, Byrd got the Democratic 
nomination (in Virginia the equivalent of 
election). 

The campaign, however, developed 
Byrd into a good deal of a liberal himself. 
To justify the defeat of the bonds, he had 
to claim that good roads could and would 
be built as fast without them. He pledged 
himself to a thoroughgoing reform of the 
cumbersome and inefficient state govern- 
ment, to a balanced budget, and the reform 
of the antiquated fee system of remuner- 
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ating tax and law officers. By the time 
the election arrived, he had pretty much 
made his own the entire liberal pro- 
gram of his opponent. Of course, the 
liberals thought these were the usual pre- 
election promises. 

Upon election night, however, when the 
returns showed Byrd’s triumphant ma- 
jority, the young candidate did an extra- 
ordinary thing. He made a speech, as 
their followers demand of all victorious 
candidates, to celebrate the victory. He 
could have “got by,” as most men under 
such conditions do, by making perfunctory 
generalizations about carrying his platform 
into effect. Instead, he went over in 
detail the things he had promised in his 
campaign, item by item, and specifically 
renewed his pledge concerning each. 


He Has Kept 
All His Promises 


That was unusual enough, but when 
three months later, he took office in Rich- 
mond, he went at once to the legislature 
with a series of powerful messages demand- 
ing exactly these reforms. Of course the 
liberals supported them, because they were 
their pet projects. But the organization 
supported them too, because Byrd was the 
soul of the organization. Within sixty 
days, Byrd had put on the statute books 
of Virginia more constructive legislation 
than any previous governor in a genera- 
tion had got there in four years in office. 

Some of these striking reforms will be 
briefly described below, but parentheti- 
cally should be recorded the sensational 
effect they have already had upon the 
morale of Virginia. The young liberals 
of the state have become enthusiastic 
followers of the Governor, for like magic 
he has brought to pass, with breath- 
taking speed, the things they had dreamed 
of for years. Better yet, they are con- 
vinced of his sincerity in seeking first the 
welfare of thestate. .And best ofall, he wel- 
comes helpful suggestions from whatever 
source. At last their program is in the 
hands of a man of sufficient political skill 
to make it effective, and willing to listen to 
new ideas besides. 
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On the other hand, the business men of 
the state are almost pathetically happy. 
They see in the Governor’s chair a man of 
business. Byrd’s reforms are practical in 
their purpose; he is trying so to reorganize 
the financial and governmental system 
that no damper will be put upon the full- 
est development of the economic resources 
of the state, and so that outside capital 
and immigration will be encouraged to 
come in and help in this development. 
His program is necessarily political in 
method, but its aim is sound economics, 
He wants Virginia again to be prosperous 
and powerful. 

Finally, Byrd’s own following is satis- 
fied. These are the farmers, and for them 
he has provided a reform in taxation that 
relieves them of a fear that has hung over 
them for half a century—a reform that is 
equally agreeable to the business men in 
the cities. Under the tax law as he found 
it, both the state and the counties levied 
taxes on the land. Likewise, both state 
and counties taxed personal property. 
Local and state bond issues were limited 
to a fixed percentage of the assessed 
valuation of the land. The progressive 
towns spent much upon improvements, 
and had run their assessed valuations up 
nearly to the true values. The counties 
had kept both expenditures and valuations 
low. Here is where the state road-bond 
issue aroused the farmers. They foresaw 
that the only way to increase the bonding 
capacity of the state was to equalize the 
assessed valuations, and that, of course, 
meant raising the valuations in the rural 
counties. Worse still, it meant the arrival 
of state assessors, from distant and urban 
Richmond, to do this revaluation. The 
farmers hate taxes, and they love local 
self-government. 

Byrd resolved this tangle by a stroke of 
masterly simplicity. He proposed a com- 
plete segregation of taxes, and the legis- 
lature passed the bill that he suggested. 
Under this measure, the state renounces 
all right to tax land values. Taxation of 
land is left entirely to the counties—they 
will determine its method of levy locally, 
and will enjoy its revenues exclusively. 
The state, on the other hand, takes over 
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absolutely all power to tax “intangibles,” 
suchas income, securities, and inheritances. 
At first, this looks like merely a redistribu- 
tion of revenues, but in practical effect it 
centralizes the taxation of thesubtlerforms 
of property where it can be administered 
most expertly for the general welfare of the 
state, while it leaves the taxation of land 
in the hands of those best able to judge its 
value. Politically, it satisfies the major- 
ity, though on this score, if only’ on this, 
the liberals are skeptical. They think 
the state will have to return to the direct 
taxation of land. 

Turning to roads, Byrd advocated, and 
got, an increase of the state tax on gasoline, 
from three cents to four and one half cents 
a gallon. He caused the license fees for 
automobiles to be based on weight instead 
of horsepower, which increased the reve- 
nues. These increased resources, plus 
additional appropriations made possible by 
tax segregation, supplied the enormous 
sum of $25,500,000 available for state 
highway construction and maintenance 
during 1926 and 1927, besides an ad- 
ditional $6,500,000 for country road con- 
struction and maintenance. These sums 
will increase rather than diminish in subse- 
quent years. Since 1918, 3,200 miles of 
trunk-line, hard-surfaced roads have been 
completed. By the time this article 
appears, the road from Winchester to 
Bristol, running the full length of the 
state, will be finished, and by the end of 
next summer, the road from Washington, 
D.C. (already complete to Richmond) will 
be finished to the North Carolina line. 
Two east-and-west highways will be com- 
pleted about the same time. Within five 
years, Virginia will rank equally with 
North Carolina in the completeness and 
quality of its highway system. H. G. 
Shirley, chairman of the State Highway 
Commission, is one of the great road build- 
ers of the country and, despite his in- 
flexible insistence on engineering standards 
rather than local pride, is one of the most 
popular and cordially supported men in 
Virginia. 

Byrd next attacked the miserable fee 
system, by which most county and city 
tax assessors, sheriffs, constables, and 


others got their pay in the form of a 
percentage upon the money they turned 
into the treasury from taxes, fines, etc. 
If ever a scheme fostered corruption, 
political favoritism, and injustice, the fee 
system was that scheme. In some cities, 
tax collectors “earned” as much as 
$35,000 a year. Byrd’s reform was dras- 
tic. He left the percentage arrangement, 
but put top limits to it, so that now no 
such officer can take more than $7,500 a 
year, and, in most communities, much less 
than that. 


Ezght-hour Day 
Substituted for Seven 


Byrd’s next attack was upon the in- 
efficiency of the state government. State 
employees worked seven hours a day; 
Byrd ordered eight hours’ work. His 
change in the tax system removed from 
the payroll nearly eight hundred state- 
paid assessors of land values. But the 
evil went deeper than that. Nearly one 
hundred bureaus, boards, and depart- 
ments, many of which were independent of 
one another, and of the Governor as well, 
struggled to function in the management 
of the affairs of Virginia. The executive 
head of the state was permitted to select 
the members of only twenty out of fifty- 
seven important bureaus and commissions. 
Some were elected by the people, some by 
the legislature. Ten important state 
officers were elected by the people, and 
five by the legislature. Naturally, nobody 
was really responsible for effective ad- 
ministration. By executive order, or leg- 
islation, Byrd lopped off or consolidated 
twenty antiquated bureaus. 

Byrd then offered a sweeping reform. 
At his request, the legislature passed a 
proposal to change the constitution, calling 
for the short ballot—the people to elect 
the governor, the lieutenant-governor, 
and the attorney-general, while the legis- 
lature would elect the auditor. All other 
officers would be appointed by the gover- 
nor. This proposal must be passed a 
second time by the legislature in 1928, 
and voted on by the people in that year, 
becoming effective, if passed, just as Byrd 
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retires from office, for Virginia limits her 
governors to one term of four years. There 
is every reason to expect its adoption, and 
then Virginia will have a modern govern- 
ment, centralizing executive power so that 
administration can be effective, as well as 
putting the responsibility for it where it 
can be located, on one man, the governor. 

Next Byrd got the legislature to employ 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, of 
New York, to make an expert investigation 
of the whole system of government of the 
state and counties. Their report will be 
made the basis of further reforms. 

Finally, Byrd got the legislature to re- 
duce the tax rate on stock of non-resident 
corporations from $1.10 to 50 cts., and the 
tax on capital from $1.15 to 85 cts. He 
hopes to reduce these taxes further. His 
idea is, to encourage men of wealth to 
move to Virginia to live, and to encourage 
outside corporations to come in and help 
build up the state’s industries. 


His Influence Extends 
Far Beyond the Capitol 
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So much for Harry Byrd. His actual 
achievements as Governor are almost 
unprecedented in Virginia. But his in- 
tangible value is even greater, for he has 
captured the imagination of all the con- 
structive men of the state, has provided 
them leadership, and has heartened them 
to goforward. Heisnot brilliant. Rather, 
he has sound business judgment, energy, 
force of character, practical imagination, 
an attractive personality, a great power of 
conciliating people, and great political skill 
—a sufficiently remarkable combination of 
qualities to make him a man of distinction 
in any scene, and one that could not well 
be improved on to meet the present need 
of Virginia. 

Other men and other achievements 
loom large in the new Virginia—first 
emphasis has been laid on Byrd because 
he is “the big news” there just now. Per- 
haps the most significant sign of the new 
day is the liberalization of the press. 
The old editors of the state were primarily 
politicians, and their papers were sterile 
political organs. These men have now 
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mostly died or retired. The two leading 
papers in Richmond are The News-Leader 
and The Times-Dispatch. The editor of 
the former is Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, 
aged forty, and of the latter, Robert D. 
Ford, some few years older. In Norfolk, 
Louis Jaffe, editor of The Virginian-Pilot, 
is thirty-eight, and Mr. King, of The Ledger- 
Dispatch, is younger by several years. 
Robert Glass, of The Lynchburg News, is 
in his early forties. Junius P. Fishburn, 
of The Roanoke Times-World, is only 
thirty. These men are characteristic of 
the new press; and their concern is with 
new ideas and the future of the state. 
They are working effectively to bring 
Virginia into the full current of modern 
thought. They preach better schools, 
better agriculture, business enterprise, 
and hard work. 

Much had been done by these and other 
men to make Byrd’s achievements pos- 
sible. For example: Virginia had been 
divided into warring sections. “Tide- 
water” was jealous of “the Valley,” 
“Piedmont” scorned “Southwest,” and 
“Southside” was as aloof as all the rest. 
Perhaps former Governor Lee Trinkle’s 
chief service to the state was his eloquent 
and persuasive campaign for greater unity 
of spirit in allegiance to the welfare of 
Virginia as a whole. Byrd took up the 
abolition of sectionalism as part of his 
program. Three years ago, this sentiment 
took form in the organization of the Vir- 
ginia State Chamber of Commerce, re- 
presenting all sections and all interests. 
LeRoy Hodges, of Richmond, is its manag- 
ing director and galvanizing spirit, but he 
has the codperation of all parties. Within 
two months after its organization, the 
chamber announced its “Five-Five Pro- 
gram,” which reads as follows: 


Five-Five Program 


1. Commerce—Development of Hampton 
Roads as a world port. 

2. Agriculture—Peopling of Virginia’s mil- 
lions of man-hungry, unoccupied, tillable 
acres with desirable, permanent, agri- 
cultural settlers best suited for residence 
in Virginia. 

3. Finance—An honest, impartial, non- 
political study of state and local tax sys- 























tems, and the formulation and advocacy 
of an equitable system of taxation for 
Virginia. 


4. Industry—Development of the state’s 


natural water power resources and the 
codrdination of all power generating sys- 
tems to furnish the necessary cheap power 
required for the state’s proper industrial 
development. 


5. Civics—Study and interpretation of the 


organization and operation of state, 
municipal, and county government in 
Virginia in the interest of simplification 
and for the promotion of efficiency and 
economy in government. 


Progress has been made toward all these 
aspirations. The reports of the state 
chamber on taxation and on the simplifi- 
cation of government, published during 
1924 and 1925, helped to make Byrd’s 
reforms possible, by providing the ground- 
work of research, analysis, and publicity. 
The intelligent interest now manifest in 
all parts of Virginia in the work of develop- 
ing Hampton Roads into a world port is 
likewise largely an achievement of the 
state chamber. A few years ago, even 
Richmond was indifferent to this marvel- 
ous asset. To-day, even in Roanoke and 
Winchester, hundreds of miles from the 
coast, business men eagerly press plans 
to enlarge its use. Most Americans, prob- 
ably, will be astonished to know of its 
present importance, even if they are aware 
of its future possibilities. Physically, 
Hampton Roads is a landlocked, deep- 
water harbor at the mouth of Chesapeake 
Bay, controlling access by lighter craft 
up the Potomac to Washington, the 
Rappahannock to Fredericksburg, the 
York to West Point, the James to Rich- 
mond, the Appomattox to Petersburg, 
the Nansemond to Suffolk, and Pagan 
Creek to Smithfield. It is the natural out- 
let to the sea for the products of Virginia, 
West Virginia, southern Indiana and 
Ohio, and North Carolina. It is the 
world’s largest coal port, our largest 
tobacco port, and one of our largest cotton 
ports. During the war, the United States 
Government spent 20 million dollars there 
on the most modern port equipment, and 
the City of Norfolk has spent 7 millions 
on terminals and grain elevators. All 
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these facilities are made easy of access by 
a belt-line railroad. No port in America 
is better: equipped to handle commerce. 
The effect of these improvements is shown 
by the following figures for the tonnage 
and value of the water-borne commerce of 
the port: 


In1921 15,479,049 tons $562,855,392 value 
In 1925 23,227,210tons $892,959,055 value 


The distribution of this commerce as 
between foreign, coastwise, and internal 
waterways, for the last year, 1925, pictures 
the varied utility of Hampton Roads: 


Foreign 5,644,675 tons $200,657,333 value 
‘Coastwise 15,466,938 tons 533,384,533 value 
Internal 2,115,597 tons 149,917,189 value 


Following an agitation by the state 
chamber of commerce, the legislature has 
vested the control of the development of 
Hampton Roads in a port authority, which 
will codrdinate the interests of the several 
cities clustered about the harbor—Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, Newport News, and Hamp- 
ton—and will direct all future improve- 
ment toward the single end of a great 
Virginian port. Meanwhile, the state 
chamber has arranged for a visit next 
April from a large group of the leading 
business men of Great Britain, headed by 
Sir Thomas Lipton, who will come to in- 
spect the port and the state, and will work 
out sound policies for handling a large 
share of British trade with the South and 
the Mississippi Valley through Hampton 
Roads. 


“FE Pluribus Unum’ 
For Virginia 


The third great achievement of the 
state chamber has been in de-sectional- 
izing Virginia. The state is divided by 
deep rivers and high mountains into 
several natural units. The Northern Neck 
has been more accessible to Washington and 
Baltimore than it has to Richmond. The 
Eastern Shore is physically a southerly 
extension of Maryland, and is clear across 
Chesapeake Bay from the rest of Virginia. 
The Tidewater and the Southside, though 
physically conjoined, vary radically in soil 
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and pursuits. The Piedmont, or uplands, 
follow still another type of agriculture. 
The Shenandoah Valley is_ physically 
tributary to Pennsylvania, is peopled 
largely by the same Scotch and German 
stock, and trades extensively with Phila- 
delphia. The mountainous Southwest is 
of still another race, soil, and economic 
unity. Nevertheless, by organizing visits 
on a large scale between business men from 
all parts of Virginia to all other parts, by 
emphasizing the common interest of all in 
good roads, good government, and the 
development of the state’s port at Hamp- 
ton Roads, the chamber has developed an 
astonishing unity and enthusiasm among 
cll sections of the state. This was also 
a major plank in Byrd’s platform; Vir- 
ginia to-day is as one in its efforts to work 
for a common goal of progress. 

A remarkable evidence of this fact is the 
campaign, waged last spring, to procure 
the purchase of the land to create Shenan- 
doah National Park out of a strip of virgin 
forest sixty-six miles long and from eight to 
eighteen miles wide, along the crest of the 
Blue Ridge, from Front Royal to a point 
between Charlottesville and Staunton. 
Private citizens, from every section of 
Virginia, pledged subscriptions totalling 
a million dollars, to help put this project 
through. 

The state is now engaged in making a 
survey looking to the development of 
power for the use of industry. Virginia’s 
water power totals 810,000 horsepower, 
of which only 11 per cent. is yet developed. 
Her unmined coal totals 21 billion tons. 
Within a few months, practical plans for 
turning these enormous riches into elec- 
tricity will be worked out, providing for 
codéperation between steam plants and 
hydro-electric plants, and for the inter- 
change of current under a super-power 
arcangement. 

Virginia is advancing likewise in agri- 
culture. Under the leadership of Virginia 
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Polytechnic Institute, all the local agri- 
cultural interests of the state have engaged 
in an exhaustive survey of its needs and, 
through committees, has worked out a 
five-year program of definite effort to 
improve soils, marketing methods, live- 
stock, and rural home conditions. The 
reviving effects of good roads are also in 
evidence. 

Education in Virginia still lags behind. 
The higher institutions of learning are too 
numerous to be fully effective, but a con- 
ference this winter will lay plans to cut out 
duplications of effort and thereby to raise 
the efficiency of all. The common schools 
wait on the full economic development of 
the state to provide funds for their im- 
provement. 

Virginia was a pioneer, in the South, in 
state public health work, and has achieved 
admirable results in the elimination of 
hookworm, and in the reduction of diph- 
theria, malaria, typhoid fever, and tuber- 
culosis. 

So much of general progress has been 
achieved in Virginia, however, that criti- 
cism of details should be passed by for the 
present, in the effort to get word to the 
world at large of the tremendous advance 
that has been made, so silently and so 
quickly that most people outside the state 
are not aware of it. Virginia has come 
back suddenly to life. Youth is in con- 
trol of its future. Unity of purpose has 
been achieved. Definite plans of progress 
have been drawn up. A_ phenomenal 
economic revival has already taken place. 
Within a very few years, Virginia will 
resume her old proud place as one of the 
richest and most powerful of the older 
commonwealths. When that coming 
prosperity shall abound, she will resume 
as well her old position as a leader in edu- 
cation and in the practice of the charming 
arts of living. These things, too, are on 
the Five-Five Program of the men who 
control, and will control, her future. 
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The Old and the New in Virginia Industry 


Views of Progress from Grist Mill to Super-Power, from 
Wooden Warehouses to Millton-Dollar Factories 

















INDUSTRY IN THE VIRGINIA OF TRADITION AND ROMANCE 


Waterpowers large and small, capable of developing 800,coo horsepower, are now rapidly being de- 
veloped by hydro-electric companies, to be used in conjunction with steam plants utilizing some of 
Virginia’s 21 billion tons of unmined coal to create a super-power system as the basis of a thoroughly 
modernized industrial development of the state. The old grist mill in this picture was built about 1700, 
and still has an uncollected bill against the government for grinding corn for Washington’s troops. 

















‘VIRGINIA BRIGHT” 


The favorite cigarette tobacco of England, and the basis of an enormous tobacco manufacturing industry 
in Richmond, waiting for the wholesale buyers in a warehouse at Petersburg. Tobacco is Virginia’s 
largest industry. It is her second agricultural crop, corn being first, but the factory processes bring to- 
bacco to first rank. 

















THE FAMILIAR PARTNERSHIP OF A NEGRO AND A MULE 


At work in a field of young tobacco in Virginia. Besides the famous “bright leaf,” Virginia produces a 
large crop of dark tobacco for pipe and plug. Hampton Roads is the largest tobacco port in the world. 
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THE HOME OF THE FIRST AMERICAN MILLIONAIRE 


Brazil Gordon, of Falmouth, Virginia, made a fortune by virtue of the sudden rise in the price 
of tobacco when the War of 1812 threatened to cut Europe off from its Virginia supply. 














THE OFFICE OF THE FIRST AMERICAN MILLIONAIRE 


Several earlier Americans were worth more than a million dollars in lands or merchandise, 
but Brazil Gordon is credited with the possession of the first million in cash, 
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“ANY OY-Y-STERS! CLA-AMS? 
Virginia still leads in the production of the delicious oyster, her numerous river 
mouths and Chesapeake Bay inlets being ideal for their nurture. 
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Photo from Ewing Galloway 





THRESHING ‘‘GOOBER PEAS” 
The sandy soil of Tidewater Virginia near Norfolk is excellent for the growing of peanuts. Italian immi- 
grants especially have made a success of their culture, one of them at least having made a million dollars 
in the growing and marketing of this “youth’s delight.” The crop is valued at $100,000,000 yearly. 
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GOVERNOR BYRD IS A BUSINESS MAN 
The Governor helping celebrate the annual Apple Blossom Festival in the Shenandoah Valley, where, 
near Winchester, he owns 75,000 apple trees and is a prime mover in the affairs of the largest apple 
storage warehouse in the world. 

















GOVERNOR BYRD’S BRAND ON EXPORT APPLES 
The Governor ships about half his crop—he packed 80,000 barrels this year—to 
Bristol, England, for consumption in the British Isles. 





AMITING A PATH TO PROSPERITY 
Virginia is spending 32 million dollars this year and next on the construction and maintenance of state 
and county highways. In five years,  hard- surfaced main roads will be universal i in Vi irginia, and by next 


FRUITFUL SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA 


A land of lovely scenery and rich in blue- “grass pasturage, w here cattle and sheep are fattened for ma 
with no other food than the natural forage of the native lawn. The gross income of Virginia farmers 1s 
nearly a quarter of a billion dollars a year. 
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THE WATERFRONT OF NORFOLK 


" state sa Beige ct ee . 
7 next The largest of the cities grouped about Hampton Roads, which is being scientifically developed into one 
plete, of the great world ports. Already it ships more coal than any other port, more tobacco than any other 





American port, and is the fourth cotton port of this country. 
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anes A fragment of the gigantic shipyard of the Newport News Dock and Shipbuilding Company. 
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THE BIGGEST INDUSTRY AT ROANOKE 
Noteworthy as Roanoke is as a railroad center, it has a world-wide fame as the site of this plant of the 
Viscose Corporation of Virginia, employing twenty thousand operatives and manufacturing rayon 
(artificial silk) valued at more than 30 million dollars yearly. 


The DuPont interests have a similar 


large factory at Hopewell, Virginia. 





Photo from Ewing Galloway 
VIRGINIA HAS AN IMPORTANT CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Represented among others by this plant of the Mathieson Alkali Works at Saltville, manufacturing heavy 
chemicals. An abundance of highly intelligent white labor is one of the attractions Virginia offers to 
manufacturers. 
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In the Great Closed Spaces 
of Our Automobile Plants 


Pictorial Glances at Intricate Processes Where Men Are kev, 


Machines Are Many, and Output Is Large 
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THE GENERAL MOTORS LABORATORY AT DETROIT 


Success in the automobile industry rests in large measure upon continued mechanical improvements of 
the product and necessarily all companies maintain large research staffs. The ornate entrance to the 
laboratory in the General Motors Building—the largest office building in the world—discloses how 


important research is considered by the modern manufacturer. 





ON THE LINE IN A MODERN MOTOR PLANT 


As the conveyor carries the parts by, each man does his infinitesimal bit in the construction 
of the whole. In this case the men are working on gears. 


Photos from Ewing Galloway 
HOW MACHINERY SAVES TIME AND MONEY 
Sixty-five holes in one operation are drilled by this drill press in the Packard 
plant in Detroit. The men are working on a crank-case. 
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FEW MEN, MANY MACHINES, LARGE OUTPUT 
The intricate process of making plate glass has been greatly simplified 
in the continuous process in the Ford works. 




















Photos from Ewing Galloway 
WHERE NOT EVEN MOTIONS ARE WASTED 


Men cut glass for car windows swiftly and accurately, throwing 
back the scraps and breakage to be melted again. 














WHERE THE MACHINE IS KING 
A view of a pressed steel works, where gigantic machines pound out parts for automobile bodies. 





Photos from Ewing Galloway 
ANOTHER VIEW OF A PRESSED STEEL WORKS 
Giving a better idea of the size and number of the machines used in the operation. 





IN THE GREAT CLOSED SPACES OF A MOTOR PLANT 
On these racks, stretching into dim distance, parts are laid to cool and then are removed by machinery. 


Photos from Ewing Galloway 
WHERE ELECTRICITY DOES THE HEAVY WORK 


Few human hands are needed in this rolling mill, where steel is prepared for motor cars. 











AS THE LINE MOVES, 
THE MEN WORK 
Part by part the rear axle is 
assembled and then _pro- 
ceeds by other conveyors to 
the finished car and the 

open road. 
































Photos from Ewing Galloway 
MARCHING DOWN THE LINE 
Workmen with their tackle set the crank shafts into cases in big cars in short 
time, and then the unit rushes away to another operation. 














S, WHERE A CAR MUST 
PROVE ITS WORTH 


is Before it is sold to the 
o- public the new model must 
to stand the strain of all kinds 
he of travel in experimental 


tests. These pictures were 
taken at the General Motors 
Proving Ground. 






































NOT AMPHIBIOUS, BUT IT MUST NOT FEAR WATER 


Gone are the days when the heavy rain and the treacherous pool puts out the ignition 
system. In the “splash trough” the car must prove its water-tightness. 














WHERE THE ENAMEL IS BAKED ON 
Fenders are dipped, then hung up to dry like so many clothes. 





THE LINE NEVER ENDS 


Even in assembly plants in foreign countries the conveyors are used 
as in this Chevrolet plant in S%o0 Paulo, Brazil. 

















The Automobile—Key to Our Prosperity 
Motors, not War Debts, Made Us Rich 
WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER anp WADDILL CATCHINGS 


The saving of money by the individual is not of itself so important as is the wise 
spending of the savings. The authors of this series say that, although thrift is a 
necessity for the individual, they believe our prosperity ts dependent in large measure 
upon generous spending. They also assert the belief that the automobile industry is 
the key to our prosperity. Believing that the theories expressed in this series are bound 
to excite controversy, the editors of the WorLD’s Work have offered a prize of $1,000 for 
the best article stimulated by the discussion. The opinions of the authors are of great 
importance because Mr. Catchings is a director in eighteen large enterprises of diversified 
interests, and Mr. Foster is director of the Pollak Foundation for Economic Research. 
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THE PRESENT MATERIAL PROS- 
PERITY of the United States is due 
chiefly to the automobile. Had it not 
been for the development of that industry 
during the last fifteen years, it seems 
probable that business would now be 
jogging along at a level not far above that 
of the decade before the war. Certain 
it is that without the great expansion of 
the automotive industry in this country, 
there would have been no such increases 
as those which have taken place in the vol- 
ume of money, in consumers’ income, in 
real wages, and in profits. 

Equally impossible would have been 
the gains in building operations, in railroad 
development, and in highway construc- 
tion. The fact that the United States has 
developed the largest new industry of this 
generation so rapidly that it now produces 
about seven eighths of the world’s output 
of motor cars is, in itself, enough to make 
this country far more prosperous than a 
score of countries which divide among 
them the other one eighth of the business. 
Indeed, every index of our general pros- 
perity reflects the growth of the automo- 
bile industry. 

When we expressed that view the other 
day to the head of a large department 
store, he answered, “Nonsense!” He 
even went so far as to say that it would 
be difficult to find anybody, outside the 





motor groups and allied trades, who would 
believe such an extreme statement. 

“The automobile industry,” he contin- 
ued, “far from helping business as a whole, 
has made it worse. By selling cars on 
easier and easier terms, it has induced 
millions of people to spend money which 
they could not afford in buying cars, and 
to spend time which they could not afford 
in riding in them. As a result, there is 
now one car for every six persons in this 
country, while the rest of the world does 
not have one car for every hundred 
persons.” 

“Look at the long rows of automobiles 
in front of our factories!” he exclaimed. 
“Not all cheap cars, by any means. Why, 
in 1925, we spent more than six billion dol- 
lars for motor cars and motor supplies 
alone.” 

“What does all this mean?” he asked. 
But before we could give our answer, he 
gave his own. 

“Clearly enough,” he said, “it means 
that at least six billion dollars of consumer 
income are spent each year for non-es- 
sential automobiles, with a corresponding 
loss to makers of shoes, hosiery, rugs, 
books, canned goods, and scores of other 
necessary products. That has certainly 
been bad for business generally.” 

Now, it must be admitted that money 
spent for motor cars is not spent for any- 
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thing else. It must be admitted, further, 
that money spent by consumers is the 
force which drives all industry. Con- 
sequently, other trades would have been 
even more prosperous than they have been 
if consumers had spent for other things all 
the money they have spent for automobiles. 

That, however, is not the whole story. 
We still have to ask whether consumers 
would have had that six billion dollars to 
spend on other things, if there had been 
no automobile industry. 

The most obvious answer to that ques- 
tion is that the automobile industry, 
directly and indirectly, pays in wages, 
to about three and one half million persons, 
not far from six billion dollars a year. 
Here, then, is a single industry, non- 
existent a generation ago, which now pro- 
vides nearly all the purchasing power of 
a body of consumers equal to the total 
adult population of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, and Connecticut; a single indus- 
try which turns over to wage-earners 
enough money to enable them to buy the 
country’s total output of bread and, in ad- 
dition, the total output of woolen, worsted, 
and silk goods. It isa stupendous amount, 
too large for any of us to visualize. Asa 
matter of fact, it is large enough to account 
for the notable gain in real wages which 
our workers have achieved in the last 
fifteen years, the very period during which 
the automobile industry has attained 
more than 95 per cent. of its growth. 
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Many persons, it is true, object to that 
rapid growth, because fully three quarters 
of the sales have been on installments, 
B. E. Geer, President of the Judson Mills, 
expresses a common opinion when he says; 
“For a long time, I have felt that the buy- 
ing of automobiles on the installment plan 
in such volume was one of the outstanding 
reasons for slow business in many in- 
dustries.” 

Undoubtedly, it is one of the reasons 
why the automobile industry has grown 
faster than various industries which have 
not made use of time-payment sales. 
Nearly all those industries, however, have 
fared better than they would have fared, 
had not business as a whole received the 
impetus of the distribution to consumers, 
on small initial payments, of about three 
billion dollars’ worth of merchandise in 
excess of what they have yet paid for. 
And about half of that merchandise is 
motor cars. 

Business in general is stimulated by 
an increase in the volume of sales brought 
about by installment methods, whether 
the goods sold are regarded as “luxuries” 
or “necessities.” In either case, the 
making of more goods involves the pay- 
ment of more wages; and an additional 
billion dollars of wages is an additional 
billion dollars of consumer purchasing 
power, whether the wages are paid to pro- 
duce cars or corn or anything else. More- 
over, the loss of a billion dollars in the 
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AUTOMOBILE-PURCHASING POWER OF WAGES 
If the cost of living were the same to-day as in 1914, it would now be two and a half times as 


easy to buy an automobile with the avera 


workman’s income as it was im 1914—that is, the 


automobile-purchasing power of wages has increased 150 per cent. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE SALES, 1919-1926 
The automobile industry, by paying wages of nearly six billion dollars a year, has helped business as 


a whole and is [an important element in our general prosperity to-day. 


This index is based on the 


average value of sales in some three hundred and fifty department stores during 1919 as 100. From 


data compiled by the Federal Reserve Board. 


payrolls of the automobile industry would 
bring on a depression of business just as 
certainly as the loss of a billion dollars in 
the wages of farm laborers. 

It is often said that increased sales of 
necessities on the installment plan are 
financially sound and good for business, 
but that as much cannot be said for sales 
of automobiles. There is, however, no 
ground for that opinion. In 1920, the 
banks curtailed credit in the motor car 
trade on the ground that automobiles 
were “luxuries.” That was nothing but 
an opinion. The people of the country, 
by purchasing more cars than ever before, 
promptly showed that they were not in- 
terested in anybody’s opinion. 

Certainly, production of goods in general 
should not be slowed down, and men 
thrown out of work, and standards of 
living thereby lowered, for the sole reason 
that the people, as consumers, do not have 
enough cash income to buy the goods 
which, as producers, they are perfectly 
able and willing to create. At least, it is 
better for people to acquire the goods they 
want, on partial payments, than not to 
acquire the goods at all, merely because 


producers have not ventured to let the 
people make them. That being true, the 
automobile industry has done much to 
sustain prosperity, by devising an ex- 
ceedingly efficient and safe system of 
time-payment selling. 

All in all, we conclude that without the 
motor-car industry to swell the national 
income, the six billion dollars which were 
spent last year for automobiles and for 
things required by the use of automobiles, 
would not have been spent for anything. 
Consequently, business as a whole would 
have been far less prosperous than it is 
to-day. 

Approaching the whole subject from 
another angle, we may ask precisely what 
the country had to have, during the last 
fifteen years, in order to attain the present 
prosperity. One thing is certain: It had 
to have enough consumer purchasing 
power. The close relation between con- 
sumer income and business conditions is 
shown in the diagram on the following 
page. Business cannot go ahead making 
more goods, unless it is able to sell the 
goods it has already made—which means 
that production cannot, long expand any 
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faster than consumer demand expands; 
and consumer demand does not grow any 
faster than consumer income. 

As a matter of fact, the failure of con- 
sumer demand to keep pace with the 
output of consumers’ goods is the chief 
reason why prosperity ends in depression. 

Now, as the reader will recall from our 
previous discussions, there are two main 
reasons why consumer buying lags behind 
output: The first reason is because indus- 
try does not disburse, as wages, or in any 
other way, in connection with the pro- 
duction of a given volume of goods, as 
much money as it expects consumers 
to pay for those goods—as much money 
as consumers must pay if industry is to go 
forward without aslump. In other words, 
as long as business is prosperous, it is 
conducted at a profit. Consequently, 
business cannot prosper unless consumers 
pay for goods more money than they have 
received from business for making those 
goods. 

Now, at times, that is precisely what 
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consumers do. The main reason why they 
can thus pay, for a given year’s output, 
more money than the producers have 
distributed in connection with that output 
is that, at the same time, additional 
money has been created and distributed 
to consumers in connection with the 
development of new capital facilities, 
facilities which consumers have not yet 
been expected to pay for, and—what is 
equally important—facilities which have 
not yet added to the supply of goods which 
consumers are expected to pay for. That 
is a crucial point. It explains, as we shall 
see presently, what the automobile has 
done for business. 

The second reason why consumer buying 
sooner or later becomes inadequate is 
because consumers, under the necessity 
of saving, do not spend even as much 
money as they receive. How rapidly they 
have increased their savings in recent years 
is shown in the chart on the opposite page. 
Both corporations and individuals must 
save; but at present there is no way of long 
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From “Profts,’’ by W. T. Foster and Waddill Catchings 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND MONEY INCOMES, 1919-1924 
Preduction cannot increase faster than consumer demand expands, and consumer demand is strictly 


limited by consumer income. 





Our present prosperity is dependent upon high wages. 
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preventing their savings from causing a 
shortage of consumer demand and a re- 
sultant business depression. 

Many readers, no doubt, not fully 
understanding what large capital outlays 
have done for business, feel sure that the 
“Dilemma of Thrift Theory,” which we 
have just outlined, proves too much. If 
it be true that industry does not pay out 
to consumers, in connection with the goods 
it produces, enough money to enable con- 
sumers to buy those goods, how can in- 
dustry sell an ever-increasing volume 
of goods? Yet that is what industry 
actually has done, in the United States, 
decade after decade. 

Again, if it be true that corporate and 
individual savings normally cause a short- 
age of consumer buying, how can business 
ever prosper? Why do we not have 
chronic overproduction? How can the 
United States possibly be as prosperous 
as everybody knows that it is? In point 
of fact, there are at present no signs of 
overproduction, even though freight-car 
loadings—the most comprehensive index 
of productive activity—have recently 
broken all records. How can we reconcile 
our theories with these unquestioned facts? 

It will help us to find the answer to that 
question, if we remember that industry 
has no source of income except consumers, 
and consumers have no source of income 
except industry. If, therefore, industry 
paid to consumers all the money it received 
from consumers, and if consumers spent 
all that money (or invested it in such a 
way that it all flowed back to consumers), 
industry could continue indefinitely to 
make and sell a given volume of goods at 
a given price-level. There would be no 
“booms” or “depressions”—no “business 
cycles,” as we have known them. 

That would be the case if all the undis- 
tributed profits of business and all the 
savings of individuals were invested in 
new capital facilities at home. It would 
be equally possible if any part of the 
savings, not thus invested, were used for 
public works—highways, parks, canals, 
bridges, public buildings, and the like. 
For savings thus invested in private 
industry, or spent for public works, would 
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flow back to consumers. Under those 
conditions, there would be an even flow of 
money from consumers to producers, and 
from producers back to consumers, and 
an even flow of goods. There would be 
no deficit of consumer buying. 

During the last fifteen years, however, 
neither corporate nor individual savings 
have all been invested in those ways. 
Some have been hoarded; some have been 
left in growing bank balances: and billions 
have been invested abroad. Unless the 
shortage of consumer buying at home 
caused by such savings had been made up 
in some way, it would not have been 
possible to sustain business at the level 
of 1910, much less to lift it to its present 
level. 

Now, it happens, as we have said, that 
the shortage due to savings is always made 
up in part—sometimes more than made up 
—by an expansion of the volume of 
money. That expansion takes place 
chiefly through bank credit extended to 
borrowers, directly or indirectly, in con- 
nection with the creation of new capital 
facilities and new public works. We may 
observe, in passing, that it makes little 
difference in the flow of money to con- 
sumers whether the borrowed money is 
used to build a factory or a city hall. 

It is important to note that such an 
expansion of the money in circulation does 
not take place unless some one borrows the 
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money and uses it. Bank credit which is 
waiting for business men to come and put 
it into circulation has no more effect on 
business than has gold which is waiting in 
the bowels of the earth for somebody to 
come and dig it out. No matter what the 
resources of the banks may be, no matter 
what the bank balances of the Steel Cor- 
poration and Henry Ford may be, that 
money is not spent by consumers until 
some one borrows it and sends it on its 
way, rejoicing the hearts of dealers. It 
follows that any business man who takes 
no part in the expansion of money depends 
for the development of his own business 
upon what other men do. 

Henry Ford, for example, seems proud 
of the fact that he does not have to borrow 
from the banks, because he has a large 
amount of money which he has saved out 
of profits. Those savings, however, could 
not possibly have been so large, had not 
other men, in their resort to the banks, 
played an essential part in adding to the 
money in circulation. 

From the foregoing analysis of the di- 
lemma of thrift, we come to this signi- 
ficant conclusion: In the last fifteen 
years, the volume of money has ex- 
panded sufficiently, in connection with 
new capital facilities, to make up the 
deficit in consumer buying due to savings, 
corporate and individual. But merely 
making up that deficit was not .enough 
to account for the growth of business. 
Such an expansion of money would have 
enabled business merely to hold its own. 


To-day as Well as To-morrow 
Demands Thrift 


More than that—and this is the main 
point—the additions to wages caused by 
capital investments have been almost 
enough to enable consumers to buy the 
greatly increased output of our greatly 
increased productive facilities. 

Thus we see, in actual operation, an 
economic principle of the first importance, 
but one which, oddly enough, is seldom, 
if ever, mentioned in treatises on the 
principles of economics: 

It is impossible to use the capital facilities 
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we already have, to a sufficient extent to keep 
business prosperous, unless we are building 
new capital facilities at a sufficient rate. 

It is true that we have always been 
urged to save, and to invest our savings in 
new capital goods, in order that we might 
prosper in the future; but apparently we 
have not understood that such investments 
are equally necessary in order that we may 
prosper in the present. 

Now, it sometimes happens that the 
growth of the capital structure of a single 
industry involves a sufficient expansion 
of money in circulation, and sufficient 
payments to consumer, to more than make 
up the shortage of consumer buying 
caused by savings, and thus to prolong 
“good times.” That is what happened 
in the first great era of railroad building. 

This brings us back to the somewhat 
startling statement with which we began 
our discussion; because to the present 
generation the growth of the automobile 
industry has brought even greater pros- 
perity than the growth of the railroads 
brought to a previous generation. 

We cannot prolong these “good times,” 
however, merely by stabilizing the av- 
tomobile business at its present level, 
for it is the growth of that industry which 
has generated our present prosperity. It 
is not possible to sustain such prosperity 
merely by continuing to pay a given num- 
ber of millions of dollars a year to the 
workers who make the cars, for unless 
consumers pay more for those very cars 
than all the costs of making them, the 
country will run upon “hard times.” 

Prosperity actually has been generated 
in recent years by the large increases in 
the volume of money, based upon the 
rapidly growing earning power of the 
industry and the loan value of its se- 
curities, and upon the large increases of 
consumer income and the rapid increase 
of capital equipment in many branches 
of business which have resulted from the 
rate of growth of the motor-car industry. 
The reason why the rate of growth is the 
important thing to notice, is that a 
stabilized business does not make large 
additions to the nation’s payroll, in con- 
nection with expansion of plant. 
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Never before has any industry made 
such large additions in so short a time. 
Its capital investment, up to 1907, was 
negligible. Ten years later, it was ap- 
proaching a billion dollars. Ten years 
later it is two billion. 

Consider the Ford factories alone. It 
took them twenty years to turn out the 
first million cars, but less than six years 
to turn out four million more; and now 
the capacity exceeds two million cars a 
year. In a single generation, the Ford 
Company has grown from a score of men 
ina little shop to a concern which employs, 
directly, more than 200,000 men. Indi- 
rectly, that rapid growth has brought 
about an expansion of the volume of 
money in circulation, in connection with 
the building of new capital facilities by 
the many concerns which have supplied 
materials to the Ford plants. 

All told, there have been invested in the 
capital equipment of the manufacturing 
part of the motor-car business alone, 
nearly two billion dollars. In a_ brief 
period of time, therefore, not far from two 
billion dollars have been paid in wages to 
those who built the factories and machin- 
ery, and to those who supplied the bricks, 
lumber, cement, and the rest. At least 
another billion dollars have gone to 
consumers in connection with producing 
the machinery which supplies automobile 
manufacturers with iron, steel, plate glass, 
lumber, copper, cloth, and paint; two 
billion more, at least, in connection 
with capital invested in the oil and tire 
industries; still other billions in connec- 
tion with the construction of highways 


—highways which would not have been 
built, had it not been for the Yemands and 
the taxes of car owners. 

Nobody knows exactly how much 
money has found its way into pay enve- 
lopes because of the building of all these 
factories, machines, oil wells, refineries, 
mines, freight cars, and highways, for 
which the automobile has been, directly 
or indirectly, responsible. Everybody 
does know, however, that the amount 
of consumer income derived from that 
source is huge. 

Suppose there had been no such income, 
no such manufacturing development. 
Would all those billions have been used 
to increase the capital equipment of other 
industries? Surely not to provide more 
equipment for making iron, steel, plate 
glass, upholstery leather, tires, aluminum, 
and nickel. Indeed, it is only because of 
the demands of automobile makers that 
those industries have gone as far as they 
have gone, in borrowing money and en- 
larging their capital structure. 

If the automobile industry had not 
sprung up out of nothing, as though called 
into being by the rubbing of Alladin’s 
lamp; and if it had not, in the magic of 
its growth and the contagion of its youth- 
ful confidence, put new life into so many 
contributory industries, what could have 
taken its place? Surely not the railroads, 
lacking the three million carloads a year of 
automotive freight which they now carry. 
Surely not the cement industry, lacking 
the great demand which the automobile 
has created for road-building materials. 
Surely not the gasoline producers, who 
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now sell to motorists 80 per cent. of their 
product. Nor could any other industry 
have done so much for business. Even 
if Henry Ford, with all his genius, had 
undertaken to make pianos, let us say, 
or wagons, or printing presses, or parlor 
sets, or fur coats, or anything at all other 
than what he did make, to be sold at five 
hundred dollars each, he could not possibly 
have sold enough at a profit to have built 
up equipment for turning out two million 
a year. 


Suppose It Had Been 
Silk Stockings Instead 


To have added as much to consumer 
income during the last fifteen years as the 
makers of cars have added through the 
enlargement of plant, the makers of shoes, 
or cotton cloth, or lumber, or silk stockings, 
or breakfast foods, or soap, or furniture, 
would have been obliged to expand their 
capital equipment from three to one 
hundred times as fast as they did expand 
it. That would have been impossible, 
since it is a well-known fact that these 
industries, and nearly all others in our 
country, are already equipped to supply 
more goods than consumers can buy. 
That is true, even though the making of 
millions of automobiles has increased the 
sales of nearly all other commodities. 

As a matter of fact, most of the vast 
payments made by the automobile in- 
dustry to consumers have been used by 
them—not to buy automobiles, for which 
they can hardly have spent more than one 
tenth of their wages—but to buy other 
things. Every storekeeper in Detroit 
knows that. If our friend, the department 
store man, had any means of knowing how 
many of his own customers derive their 
income in some way, devious though it 
may be, from the automobile industry, 
he might conclude that the industry had 
not been so bad for business, after all. 

Much more evidence might be brought 
to bear on the subject, if we had time to 
enlarge upon the contrast between the 
present economic condition of the United 
States and that of European countries. 
Even the most efficient among them suffer 
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by comparison. The case of England is 
much to the point. Economically, the 
chief difference between England and the 
United States—not the only difference, 
by any means, but the chief difference— 
is that England has not had the advantage 
in recent years of the vigorous growth of 
capital equipment. Now, no nation— 
and this brings us back to the main theme 
of our argument—no nation can stabilize 
at any stage of its capital development. 
It either goes ahead, or it falls behind. 
If England had developed the capacity for 
producing 4,000 thousand cars a year and 
the United States 176 thousand cars, in- 
stead of the reverse, there is no doubt 
which country would have gone forward 
industrially at the more rapid rate. 

Certain it is that, during the last fifteen 
years, the countries which did not have 
the aid of the automobile industry in 
achieving extraordinary prosperity, did 
not achieve it at all. The United States 
would have failed too, had it depended for 
its prosperity on growth in any other 
field. No one industry and no combin- 
ation of industries in any country has 
grown rapidly enough to furnish the 
stimulus to general business which the 
automobile has furnished in the United 
States. 

How great, then, is our debt to the build- 
ers of the automobile industry! Theirs 
has been the vision, theirs the courage, 
theirs the faith, that has moved mountains 
of discouragement. Always, according 
to dire predictions, the business has been 
about to collapse; always, the saturation 
point has been nearly reached; and always, 
the lack of faith of the general public has 
been recorded in the stock market. In- 
deed, until the rise in General Motors in 
1926, the soundest of the motor stocks all 
sold far below their real worth. Even the 
Federal Government added to the dis- 
couragement, by declaring the automobile 
a “luxury,” and curbing the expansion 
of automobile credit paper. 

Nothing daunted, the builders have gone 
blithely on. Like Nehemiah of old, and 
the pioneers of all ages, they have said 
to the calamity specialists, “Why should 
we stop building? Wewillnot.” And so, 
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with eagerness to seize new ideas, with 
quick response to the desires of the people, 
with amazing technical skill, and with 
rapid reduction of costs, they have trebled 
the productivity of their workers per man- 
hour and given the people a highly com- 
plicated and efficient piece of machinery at 
a lower cost per pound than a tub of butter. 
Thus, they have created an industry which 
gives employment to three million workers; 
an industry which yields 7oo million 
dollars in taxes; an industry which stands 
third in the value of its exports, and first 
in the value of its products; an industry 
which has put new life into the whole 
world of industry, and thus has made a 
hundred million people more prosperous 
than otherwise they could have been. 

While the destroyers have been telling 
the workers that they could not improve 
their condition without overthrowing the 
wage system, and the money system, and 
production for profit, the builders have 
gone ahead, using the established money 
and profit economy as best they could, 
creating wealth, and adding millions of 
dollars to pay envelopes. Thus, they 
have enabled the workers to buy with 
their wages fully 20 per cent. more than 
they could buy before there was any auto- 
mobile industry. 

Ten years ago, every wage-earner knew 
what it would mean to him to get a raise 
o' 20 per cent. It was a keen ambition 
anda good one. Well, now the workers as 
a whole have achieved that ambition— 
six dollars of purchasing power in their 
pay envelopes for every five dollars they 
used to have. So the average worker can 
now buy an automobile, and ride to work 
in it every day, and park it in the factory 
line, and take his family into the country 
on Sundays and holidays, and have money 
enough left to buy fully as much of other 
things as he bought before the automobile 
was invented. 

Since, however, we are concerned only 
with what the automobile has done for 
business, we have said nothing about its 
effect on health and recreation. Nor 
have we mentioned its influence in sending 
congested populations into the suburbs, 
and in making rural life more livable. On 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR 


AUTOMOBILES 





EFFICIENCY OF LABOR IN THE AUTO- 
MOBILE INDUSTRY 


The four sections of this diagram show the 
output per man-hour in four important indus- 
tries, based on the 1914 output as 100. In the 
automobile industry productivity of labor has 
increased so rapidly that the output per man- 
hour is more than three times as great as it 
was in 1914. 


the other hand, we have taken no account 
of the misdemeanors, and crime, and loss 
of life which must be charged against the 
account of the automobile. It is our 
opinion that, all things considered, the 
automobile has made a large net addition, 
not only to the passing pleasures, but as 
well to the durable satisfactions of life. 
Concerning the effects of the industry 
on material welfare, however, nobody’s 
mere opinion is of any interest, for the 
effects are measurable with sufficient 
accuracy to support our opening state- 
ment: The present material prosperity 
of the United States is due chiefly to the 
automobile. 

What of the future? 

For the last four years, money in cir- 
culation has expanded with the aid of the 
automobile industry at just about the right 
rate to make possible a dependable pros- 
perity, one that with wise planning we 
may reasonably hope to perpetuate; but 
money has not been allowed to expand 
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rapidly enough to plunge the country into 
the treacherous kind of prosperity that is 
born of inflation. 

The present wholesome condition is 
partly the result of the wisdom with which 
the Federal Reserve System has been 
administered during the past four years; 
but, as we explained in our previous article, 
such a situation may develop at any 
time that the Federal Reserve System 
cannot sufficiently influence either the 
gross volume of money in circulation, or 
the uses of money, to maintain sound busi- 
ness prosperity. 

The trouble is that the amount of money 
in circulation is largely determined by the 
borrowing of tens of thousands of private 
concerns and public agencies—Federal, 
state, and local—each acting on its own 
initiative, to serve its own purposes, with 
no responsibility for prosperity in general; 
in fact, operating in a money and profit 
economy in which it would do more harm 
than good for each individual to make 
general welfare his first consideration. 
It is only by chance, therefore—the good 
fortune of the coming of the automobile, 
and the added good fortune that its capital 
structure was built in this country rather 
than abroad—that the combined result 
is as satisfactory as it has been of late. 
The chief factor in that chance has been 
the rate of growth of the automobile indus- 
try. 

That rate of growth cannot long con- 
tinue. Just as there would have been 
a deficit of consumer buying in the past, 
had not that deficit been avoided by the 
growth of the automobile industry, so 
there will be a deficit in the future, unless 
it is filled from other sources. The present 
prosperity of the United States cannot be 
sustained unless some other industry, or 
combination of industries, develops as 
rapidly in the near future as the automo- 
bile industry has developed in the recent 
past. Indeed, unless there is sufficient 
expansion elsewhere, the automobile in- 
dustry itself may suffer a slump. 

Our present prosperity did not come be- 
cause either organized business or the gov- 
ernment foresaw the necessity for a rapid 
growth of capital expenditures, and de- 
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liberately planned to bring it about at the 
right rate. It did not come because high 
tariffs prevented Europe from overrunning 
this country with cheap foreign cars. It 
did not come because the people of the 
United States are a superior race. Other 
nations, with equal intelligence and capac- 
ity for work, have had no suchgood fortune 
as this country has enjoyed since the war, 

Now we should strive to attain, by plan- 
ning, the benefits which have come to us 
in the past largely by chance. Of late, 
various commissions from abroad have 
come to study the causes of our great 
prosperity. We, too, ought to study them. 
That is why it has seemed worth while 
to make the studies upon which these 
articles are based. 

In seeking now to plan deliberately for 
continued prosperity, we must ask these 
questions: What industries can be devel- 
oped in sufficient magnitude to do for busi- 
ness what the automobile has done in the 
past? And in that connection, how shall 
we make sure that the right amount of 
money flows into use in the right way? 
If we can answer those questions correctly, 
and act accordingly, there appears to be 
no reason, short of a world calamity, why 
the present prosperity cannot continue for 
many generations. 

Those who have followed us to this point 
may well be impatient. “No doubt you 
are right,” they may exclaim. “Business 
cannot keep on prospering unless consum- 
ers keep on getting enough money; and 
that will not happen by chance. We do 
not need any more argument on that 
point. Now, then, what can be done 
about it?”’ 

Our answer to that question we have 
postponed, because we believe that a 
recognition of the existence of the problem 
will take us nine tenths of the way toward 
a solution. As in medicine, so in econom- 
ics, diagnosis is usually the chief difficulty. 
As yet, however, business men and 
bankers, as a rule, as well as economists 
and statesmen, are not prepared to admit 
that there is any such problem. That is 
why we are still expounding the problem 
itself, first from one viewpoint and then 
from another. 














The Education of the Tin-Can Tourist 


esummer Motor-Campers Acquire Learning By the Mile 
FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER 


Twelve to twenty million Americans hit the motor trails last summer on tours of 


hundreds and even thousands of miles. 


This article tells what the tourist learned, 


and it is another bit of evidence of the profound influence of the automobile upon 


our lives. 


THE MOHAWK TRAIL dropped down 
before us into Charlemont, Massachusetts. 
We swung about a curve and passed a 
halted car. Duffel bags were strapped to 
its running boards and an elderly man in 
khaki shirt and breeches was replenishing 
the radiator water. His wife, similarly at- 
tired, stood beside him. 

Our brakes screeched resentment as I 
jammed them on. Our car stopped, a few 
rods beyond the other, and my wife, who 
shared the rear seat with one of our guests, 
stared at me with a pious air. 

“Now what?” she asked resignedly. 

“Look at ’em,”’ I returned, clambering 
from the machine and nodding toward the 
khaki-clad pair. 

“Oh, my goodness!” she exclaimed de- 
lightedly and followed me. 

Thereafter, our guests watched us in jus- 
tifiable bewilderment. The reunion that 
ensued between the elderly couple and our- 
selves was fervent and vociferous. 

“Tt don’t seem possible,” the old gentle- 
man proclaimed pumping our arms joy- 
ously. 

“Tmagine this happening. I don’t know 
when I’ve been so glad to see anybody,” 
his wife endorsed. “How you _ been? 
How’s the little boy? Where you going? 
Isn’t that a new car? Isn’t it wonderful 
meeting up this way?”’ 

Five minutes of disjointed query and 
answer followed while our deserted guests 
stared. Their acquaintance with us had 
been long and intimate, but these were evi- 
dently particularly dear friends of ours 
whom they had never seen. We returned 
at last to our car, still babbling of the 
miracle of this meeting. 

“Wasn’t that,” my wife asked the nat- 


urally unthrilled passengers in our ma- 
chine, ‘the most amazing thing? It’s too 
exciting for words.” 

“Yes, but who are they?” one of our 
guests asked as our car moved away. 

“He comes from Cincinnati and that’s 
his wife,” she returned, waving fare- 
wells. 

“T mean,” the other persisted, “what’s 
their names?” 

“T don’t know,” my wife answered 
slowly. ‘I don’t guess we ever did know. 
You see,” she added, “they camped beside 
us in Lyons, Iowa, and again in Yellow- 
stone, last year.”’ 

She gave this information as though it 
explained everything. Our guests had 
never motor-camped across the continent. 
If they had, they would have understood. 
As it was, they were puzzled. We had 
greeted the old gentleman and his wife like 
long-parted intimates—and we did not 
know even their names. 

I do not think the old gentleman and 
his consort know ours. To them, we were 
always “New York” and “Mrs. New 
York.” To us they were “Mr. and Mrs. 
Ohio.” By the time we had driven our 
flivver the first thousand miles of the 4,500 
we traveled on our transcontinental camp- 
ing trip, we had almost forgotten our own 
surnames. That is a custom of the road. 
One ceases to be Jones or Robinson or 
Smith as soon as he begins a journey from 
motor-camp to motor-camp and takes his 
title from the license plates his car carries. 
The sport of motor-camping is too new to 
have been blighted, thus far, by any chill 
of ceremony. 

Less than ten years have elapsed since 
motor-camping became an_ established 
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form of recreation. It was born unher- 
alded. It has increased without the arti- 
ficial stimulus of publicity. The average 
car owner has known little or nothing of it. 
He has used his automobile to take him to 
and from the station, to drive into the coun- 
try on Sundays and holidays or, perhaps, 
during his vacation, to bear him from hotel 
to hotel over a carefully planned route. 
If the thought of packing camp equip- 
ment into his tonneau and gypsying, hap- 
hazard, across country has come to him at 
all, he has considered it as a bizarre and 
uncomfortable enterprise for the adventur- 
ous and privation-loving. When we de- 
termined to take our seven-year-old son 
motor-camping from New York to San 
Francisco, via Yellowstone and the Colum- 
bia River Highway, we regarded ourselves 
as hardy pioneers and our sedentary 
friends looked upon us as maniacs. 


Twelve Million Motorists 
Go Camping 


There is comfort in the thought that, if 
we were either, this year we have plenty of 
company. The American Automobile As- 
sociation estimates that during last sum- 
mer three million cars bore twelve million 
persons and their camping equipment 
along the roads of America. If the priva- 
tions and sufferings of these hardy spirits 
were no greater than ours on our coast-to- 
coast pilgrimage; if their physical and men- 
tal and spiritual gains were one half as 
great, each of the twelve million will return 
to the road again—as we shall. 

Americans have been unaware of the 
magnitude of the motor-camping move- 
ment. No one has seen clearly its conse- 
quences. Few have even tried to estimate 
them. Changes are bound to occur in in- 
dividual and national thought when twelve 
million inhabitants of a land go forth to see 
it and talk over their discoveries about 
campfires at night. We have seen that 
new leaven in operation. We can esti- 
mate now, with a fair accuracy, the changes 
4,500 miles of American highway wrought 
in us. Surveying them through the per- 


spective of a year, we find them all ad- 
mirable and valuable. 
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The American Automobile Association’s 
statistics concern themselves entirely with 
costs. The twelve million motor-campers, 
it is proclaimed, spend ten dollars per day 
per car while on the road. Thus, the asso- 
ciation dismisses them. It has made no 
attempt to tell the story no one can relate 
in its entirety. It has not touched upon 
the individual and national consequences 
of the twelve million’s wanderings. Nor 
has the association been, so far as our per- 
sonal experience is concerned, entirely ac- 
curate in its estimate of costs. Three of 
us traveled thirty-seven days for 4,500 
miles and paid for running expenses of our 
expedition $247.45. That figure includes 
everything—food, camp fees, gas, oil, and 
car repairs. If economy had been our 
aim, we could have cut the not particularly 
imposing total down to $200 or less. 

For under $250, the two adult members 
of our party purchased education past the 
accomplishment of the universities they at- 
tended in their time. They returned to 
New York, leaner, browner, stronger from 
sixteen hours a day in the sun and wind. 
They brought back with them things pre- 
cious past all monetary estimate—a breadth 
of comprehension, a comforting feeling of 
solidarity with the rest of America, and, 
dearest of all, memories. 

The transformation was slow but tre- 
mendous. We were heated by the sun, 
powdered by the dust of the Corn Belt and 
the alkali of the desert, pounded and 
kneaded by a car determined to ignore no 
irregularity in the highway. We emerged 
from the ordeal changed and, we still be- 
lieve, improved. Having seen America, 
we are no longer New Yorkers or Eastern- 
ers, but Americans. Having seen Ameri- 
cans, the ordinary rank and file of this land, 
we have no desire to be known as New 
Yorkers. As for our son, he shared in the 
enlightenment his parents received in so 
dazzling a measure. Geography was made 
manifest to him. At least thirteen states 
can never be mere splotches of color on a 
map. And when history is imparted to 
him, the westward trek of civilization must 

become vital and vivid, for has he not seen 
the unchanged brown landscape across 
which this pageant moved? 
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None of the sadly concerned friends who 
counseled us before our departure spoke 
of the beauty we should find—the familiar, 
unregarded loveliness of America. They 
limited their speech, almost exclusively, 
to predictions of calamity. Yet there is 
more of beauty, we believe, in the 4,500 
miles we drove than in an equal amount 
of mileage through any other land. The 
road we followed measured this out wisely, 
with a real sense of drama. There were 
intervals of monotony and tribulation, but 
these orily served to intensify new gran- 
deur when we achieved it. 

At times we cursed that road, each of us 
after his or her fashion. It was rough. It 
was dusty. It was often unbelievably hot. 
It. possessed some monumental mudholes. 
And yet we forgive it for the sake of what 
it led us through. 

To us “America” is no longer an ab- 
stract noun, nor a familiar patchwork map, 
nor a flag, nor a great white domed build- 
ing in Washington. The visualization we 
have attained is something more accurate 
and, at the same time, more exalted. It is 
the road we traveled. “America,” for us, 
is a highway that leads through the ordered 
verdure of a meek and long-settled land. 
It climbs like a scenic railway over the 
green and purple whalebacks of the Alle- 
ghanies and carries you through the fat, 
disciplined land beyond, while cities be- 
come smaller and more valiant and farms 
steadily grow larger. 

Beyond the Missouri, the road starts 
uphill, so slowly that you know you are 
climbing only by the altitude figures be- 
neath the eaves of the railroad stations, 
while the green fades out into brown and 
the air becomes diamond bright. One 
day, you lift your eyes from the road ahead 
and, far away, over the hot, tanned range- 
land, peaks of amethyst and silver are faint 
against an ardent sky. Turn to the right 
here and you reach, at length, the glory 
that is Yellowstone. Jog right and left, 
thereafter, in the mystifying language of 
the guidebook, and you pass through the 
lava and sun of Idaho to the wheat and 
mighty rivers and majestic firs of Oregon. 
Bear south, keeping Shasta and Lassen on 
your left, and the most gracious and kindly 
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of cities waits for you, fog-crowned, beside 
her bay. 

That road has done for us what no pa- 
triotic address, no martial music, no course 
in history, has been able to accomplish. 
We have seen America, face to face. We 
have learned to love her for herself, in- 
timately and with a faint, warming feeling 
of possession. No one, I think, can travel 
as we traveled and be immune to this in- 
sidious glow of patriotism. My own sur- 
render was quick. The feminine member 
of our expedition, being a person of ad- 
mirable caution and durable convictions, 
succumbed more deliberately. She pro- 
fessed to be immune to the desolate lure 
of the rangeland. The great teeth of the 
Rockies stirred her, but with reservations. 


The Cook 
Speaks Her Mind 


“Tt’s a wonderful experience to have,” 
she reiterated firmly when our car was a 
tiny black beetle, crawling over the bottom 
of a great, jagged-rimmed, brown bow] of 
sunshine, “and I’m glad we’re doing it, of 
course, but really, I think once is enough.” 

Last spring, when the transcontinental 
railways sent out their folders, she sat with 
one in hand, staring at a photograph of 
majestic, peak bordered prairie. 

“Doesn’t it,” she asked softly, after a 
time, “doesn’t it make you homesick?” 

She is the person who labored for thirty- 
seven days on end over a temperamental 
gasoline stove on which we cooked our 
meals, She is the unfortunate who wore 
an early-Christian-martyr expression when 
beset with all the trifling, yet galling, 
annoyances of camp life. She washed out 
dust-permeated clothes in camp laundries. 
She devised ways and means of making 
blankets stay on air mattresses, and she 
went into hysterics of delight when we 
reached San Francisco and a hotel where 
there were clean sheets and bathtubs and 
the prospect of having whatever you 
wanted to eat, merely by ordering it. 

Yet, now she has changed the dubious 
qualifying clause with which she once pre- 
ceded all comments on possible future 
trips. It was “If we go again.” Now it 
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is ‘When we go again.”” The pull of the 
road is a mighty thing. It has made her 
forget even the worst of the motor-camps 
in which we stayed. 

One variety of misinformation we col- 
lected before we started proclaimed that it 
was always possible, if overtaken by night 
far from a motor-camp, to turn into the 
next schoolyard and set up your tent there. 
It may have been that the manners of early 
motor-campers were not good; that they 
departed, leaving litter behind and taking 
anything portable along. Whatever the 
cause, we found almost every schoolyard 
bore the sign “Tourists Keep Out” and 
this mandate was reenforced in many cases 
by strands of barbed wire along the fence 
and a large, uncompromising padlock upon 
the gate. The man who goes vagabonding 
by car now must trust to the tourist 
parks. 


Tourist Camps 
Do Not Pay For Advertising 


These vary from atrocious to excellent. 
Eventually, the bad will vanish and the 
good will get their custom. Auto-camping 
is still a young recreation and its devotees 
expect toroughit. Thus, they are patient 
and put up with much; but, even now, the 
gossip of the road has branded certain 
camps with disapproval and endorsed 
others. Wanderers absorb this gossip in 
the conversations that flourish about 
campfires in the evenings, and govern 
themselves accordingly. 

Year by year, the highways of the nation 
carry more motor wanderers. Year by 
year, automobile-camps multiply and, by 
the natural process of selection, thrive or 
die. Originally a gesture of civic pride 
and supported by the local chamber of 
commerce, the tourist park is becoming a 
profitable institution and is attracting 
private enterprise. Several of the best at 
which we stayed were run by individuals 
far-sighted enough to glimpse the mount- 
ing profits to be derived from shower baths, 
camping space, grass, and shade. No one 
can relish these more than the traveler who 
has just driven two hundred miles through 
dust and heat, and the proprietors gain, 
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beside direct reward from camp fees and 
sales at the camp grocery store and gaso- 
line pump, immensely valuable verbal ad- 
vertising. 

A well-run motor-camp makes money. 
On the train that brought us East from 
San Francisco was a man high in the pres- 
ent Administration at Washington. He 
told of his direct knowledge of the profit a 
tourist park produces. Some time ago, a 
politician died, practically penniless. 
Friends started a fund to succor his widow. 
Gifts thereto were so large that, after she 
had been guaranteed a comfortable an- 
nuity, a considerable surplus remained. 
The trustees decided to devote this to a 
permanent monument for the dead man 
and purchased asmall tract of great beauty. 
This they made into a park and named it 
after their friend. The question of upkeep 
then arose and it was suggested that the 
tourist park privilege be turned over to 
a certain man for a year, with the under- 
standing that at the end of the twelve 
months he should submit a bid for the right 
to run the campground for another year. 
When the first year ended, he paid $5,000 
for the concession. 

A motor-camper is a lowly soul. His 
wealthier and more luxurious breathren of 
the road look down upon him and his 
duffel-laden car as they speed from hotel 
to hotel. From behind the wheel of his 
flivver, the camper inhales their dust, but 
presumes to look down upon them. There 
is some justification for his attitude. 

Those who jump from hotel to hotel on 
a transcontinental trip see, perhaps, as 
much scenery as their lowlier road-mates. 
Even this gift is somewhat clouded by the 
necessity of keeping to a schedule. There 
is not a good hotel in every town, but there 
is scarcely a hamlet in the Middle and Far 
West that does not boast a habitable motor 
camp. When the tin-can tourist is tired, 
he stops. When the hotel-haunter grows 
weary, he frequently has to drive another 
twenty-five or fifty miles to take up his 
reservations. 

There are other advantages enjoyed by 
the motor-camper that entitle him to sur- 
vey richer travelers with the cold eye of 
condescension. His very lowliness is an 
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advantage, for it places him on a plane of 
absolute democracy with all comers. No 
matter who they be, no matter how new, 
or how dented and rattly their car, how 
expensive or how humble their accouter- 
ments, they meet him on the level. By 
grace of the sun that burns him and the 
dust that covers him, the tin-can tourist 
is also the equal of the townsfolk with 
whom he tarries over-night—neither more 
nor less than the equal. He is accepted 
on faith, where the owner of the polished 
twin six that snorts its way from first 
class hotel to first class hotel is looked upon 
with suspicion and a mild antagonism. 
The wealthier traveler may gain in speed 
and comfort, but he loses much. He is 
deprived, chief of all, of the priceless, 
heartening contacts with fellow-Americans. 

The memory of these associations is, to 
us, the most precious possession given by 
our cross-country journey, surpassing in 
value all other bequests. We, three New 
Yorkers, for the first time in our lives, 
slept beside, traveled with, ate with, and 
made friends with the so-called “common 
folk” of America who dwell outside the 
influence of great cities. 

We met men and women and children 
from forty states. Beside flickering camp- 
fires, we talked for hours with cowboys, 
sailors, soldiers, mechanics, small mer- 
chants, and farmers. We dwelt with them 
for thirty-seven days. In each motor- 
camp, when tents had been pitched and 
dishes washed, the temporary inhabitants 
strolled about from tent fly to tent fly, 
talking with a lack of formality or self- 
consciousness that seemed to us the per- 
fection of gentility. All the awkward pre- 
liminaries of acquaintanceship were wiped 
away by a common enterprise. If, by 
chance, you camped for a second time with 
a family, you hailed each other like friends 
of a lifetime. 

The longer we lived among the unas- 
suming folk of the real America who 
wander over the roads of the nation each 
Summer in flivvers or the flivver’s big 
brothers, the more we admired them. They 
were honest. From coast to coast, we had 
nothing stolen from us, though opportuni- 
ties for theft were many. They were 
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cleanly in person and in speech. We had 
been warned of the coarseness and inde- 
cency we should find among motor- 
campers. This was as far away from the 
truth as most of the warnings we received. 
Best of all, the people of America were 
frsendly, not with the geniality of the com- 
mon folk of Britain and France, whose 
affability is inspired by a lively sense of 
tips to come, but with a self-respecting, 
neighbor-respecting friendliness. No one 
has yet accused Americans of being a polite 
people, but so we believe they are—con- 
siderate, hospitable, helpful, with an ab- 
sence of false manner or ceremony that 
constitutes the epitome of politeness. 


Speed Limtt 
In the Idaho Desert 


They are also a gay people, with an 
amazing, defiant sense of humor, and this 
is intensified the farther west you venture. 
The tougher the situation in which they 
find themselves, the easier it seems to be 
for them to laugh. 

Regina is some forty miles from Moun- 
tain Home, and between the two stretch 
the brown, sterile lava beds of Idaho. Be- 
yond Regina, is more lava and saw-toothed 
mountains and finally, after many hot, 
parched miles, Boise. All about Regina 
is the emptiness of the desert, where the 
air dazzles and dances above the stunted 
sage. Regina itself consists of a paintless 
house, a tumbledown shed, anda gas pump. 
That is all, save for a sign, six by six feet 
at the roadside. On this is blazoned: 

“Regina. City Limit. Reduce Speed 
to 100 Miles per Hour. Fords, Do Your 
Damndest.”’ 

The tale of the kindnesses we were 
shown by chance camp neighbors is end- 
less. We were hauled out of minor difficul- 
ties a dozen times through the generosity 
of persons we had never seen before and 
may, unfortunately, never see again. De- 
spite a long New York residence, we grew 
accustomed in time to friendliness, but it 
never lost power to hearten us. 

To experience its full flow, one must take 
the road as we did, humbly, in a low-priced 
car. Thus equipped, you rouse none of 
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the latet:t dread of patronage which is a 
heritage of all Americans. One glance at 
our disreputable selves and dusty equip- 
ment was enough to inform the most in- 
significant of our roadmates that-we were 
no more, at best, than his equals. 

And after a week on the road, after ex- 
periencing the ingenuous kindness of our 
fellow-travelers, we had no regret that our 
vehicle and its contents were shabby and 
manifestly inexpensive. They served asa 
due guard and sign, admitting us without 
further questioning into a somewhat nebu- 
lous esoteric brotherhood whose hailing 
signal was “ Well, New York, you’re a long 
ways from home!”’ We never were quite 
certain what constituted that brotherhood 
but we felt its influence. It may be that 
an actual democracy exists beyond the 
Mississippi and this was what we entered. 
Coming as we do from New York, we were 
not qualified to identify democracy. 

In the thirty-seven days of our journey, 
we must have made at least a hundred and 
fifty friends. They squatted before our 


tent and talked. They gathered about our 
campfire in the high altitudes where even 


summer nights were chill, and talked. 
They drew up beside us when we halted 
for lunch along the road, and talked. Some 
of them were natives of the region through 
which we passed. More of them were 
tourists like ourselves. We learned the 
names of only afew. Names matter little 
on the road. But we learned much of 
the life history, the problems and aspira- 
tions of them all. There is something 
about motor camping that brings con- 
fidences close to the surface. 

The topics we discussed were varied— 
roads and weather, motor-camps ahead or 
behind, business conditions and unem- 
ployment, children’s and motor ailments, 
martial problems and diet, religion and 
tire troubles. 

“And what,” asked the Cabinet member 
who returned from the coast on the train 
we took, “and what did you find the pre- 
vailing political opinion throughout the 
country?” 

I looked at him in astonishment, 
“Why,” I said slowly, “I don’t believe 
I’ve heard politics mentioned since we left 
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the East. They talked of everything un- 
der the sun, except that.” 

He was grieved, obviously, but the fact 
remains. Why no one at the campfire 
forums we attended dwelt upon politics, 
we cannot tell. All we know is that this 
subject was ignored. Party strife can, evi- 
dently, have little place in the interest of 
the average man of the present. It is cer- 
tainly lower in importance than is the price 
of gasoline. 

Our flivver and our tent enabled us to 
visualize America. They taught us, also, 
to comprehend Americans, wiping from 
our minds arbitrary and erroneous opinions 
and replacing them with the clearer, pleas- 
anter product of experience. No longer do 
we hold the average New Yorker’s arbitrary 
and ignorant estimate of the Iowan, the 
Nebraskan, the Oregonian. There is no 
hint of patronage in our thought of them 
and the residents of thirty-seven other 
states with whom we camped and talked. 
But there is admiration and respect. We 
like to think that perhaps they think a 
little more kindly of New York and its 
inhabitants because of our association. 

No thirty-seven days in the lives of the 
two adults of our party were ever so educa- 
tional, so clarifying, so explanatory of the 
land in which we live and of the folk who 
share it with us. There is a powerful na- 
tional value to motor camping. It is ac- 
complishing in full what telephones, air 
mails, radios, and other agents of unifica- 
tion can achieve only in part. It is bring- 
ing people from the ends of the nation face 
to face, tent to tent, tin supper plate to 
tin plate, with a holiday atmosphere about 
their meeting. It is helping Americans 
to see America and to understand Ameri- 
cans. It is weaving bits of the Califor- 
nian’s viewpoint into the mind of the man 
from Maine and is giving the New Yorker 
insight into the lives and problems of the 
dwellers in Rawlins, Wyoming. 

This is what motor touring accomplished 
for the adults of our expedition. This is 
what it must be doing to a greater or less 
extent with all auto-campers. And the 
American Automobile Association says 
there were twelve million of us last 
summer. 





When Joseph Conrad’s Flaming Pen 
Scorched Men and Futile Theories 


A Second Installment of His Private Letters 


Conrad’s private letters in the early years of his literary life had a tart and pungent 


flavor. 


“More algebra,” he wrote upon reading one of Shaw’s reviews of a play. 


Kipling “will sojourn in Hell only a very short while,” he said in an estimate of the 


author of “Captains Courageous.” 


“Viva L’Espana,” he shouted on the day 


Dewey won at Manila Bay. Gems of thought from his brilliant but pessimistic 
mind are set down in this group of letters which reveal his philosophy of life, his 
eternal dissatisfaction with himself, and his insight into human nature. 


His estimate of Kipling appears in his 
letters to R. B. Cunninghame Graham: 


5th Aug. 1897. 
Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. 
Dear Sir, 

Mr. Kipling has the wisdom of the pass- 
ing generations—and holds it in perfect 
sincerity. Some of his work is of impecca- 
ble form and because of that litle thing, 
he will sojourn in Hell only a very short 
while. He squints with the rest of his 
excellent sort. It is a beautiful squint: 
it is an useful squint. And—after all— 
perhaps he sees around the corner? And 
suppose Truth is just around the corner 
like the elusive and useless loafer it is? 
I can’t tell. No one can tell. It is im- 
possible to know. It is impossible to 
know anything, tho’ it is possible to believe 
a thing or two. 

Pray do not regret your letter: I mean 
to hold my beliefs—not that I think it 
matters in the least. If I had your eye- 
sight, your knowledge, and your pen, it 
would matter. But I haven’t. Never- 
theless, I shall persist in my beastly atti- 
tude. Straight vision is bad form—as 
you know. The proper thing is to look 
around the corner, because, if Truth is 
not there, there is at any rate a something 
that distributes shekels. And what bet- 
ter can you want than the noble metals? 

You did not expect such a “tuile sur la 
tée” as this in answer to your letter. 


Well! it’s only five pages at the most, and 
life is long—and art is so short that no one 
sees the miserable thing. Most of my life 
has been spent between sky and water 
and I live so alone that often I fancy my- 
self clinging stupidly to a derelict planet 
abandoned by its precious crew. Your 
voice is not a voice in the wilderness—it 
seems to come through the clean emptiness 
of space. If, under the circumstances, I 
hail back lustily I know you won’t count 
it to me for a crime. 


oth Aug. 1897. 
Ivy Walls Farm, 
Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. 

DEAR Sir, 

‘ You understand perfectly what 
I tried to say about Mr. Kipling—but I 
did not succeed in saying exactly what I 
wanted to say. I wanted to say, in effect, 
that in the chaos of printed matter Kip- 
ling’s “‘ébauchés”’ appear by contrast fin- 
ished and impeccable. I judge the man in 
his time—and space. It is a small space, 
and as to his time, I leave it to your tender 
mercy. I wouldn’t in his defense spoil 
the small amount of steel that goes to the 
making of a needle. As to posterity it 
won’t smile. Not it! Posterity will be 
busy thieving, lying, selling its small soul 
for sixpence (from the noblest motives) 
and will remember no one, except perhaps 
one or two quite too atrocious mounte- 
banks; and the half-dozen men lost in that 
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bagarre are more likely to weep than to 
smile over these masterpieces of our 
time. 


Plays “are all unbelievable and as dis- 
illusioning as a bang on the head,” he wrote 
to Cunninghame Graham, and yet Conrad 
seems during these years to have contem- 
plated writing a play. Stephen Crane 
urged their collaboration on one. Thus he 
wrote of plays and the theater to Graham: 


6th Dec. 1897. 
Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. 
My DEAR SIR, 

: 2 oe heard of the H. & S. play! 
through G. B. S. in the S. R.? More Alge- 
bra. Do you understand? I allude in 
this luminous way to “Admiral Guinea.” 
I haven’t seen a play for years, but I 
have read this one. And that’s all I can 
say about it. I have no notion of a play. 

No play grips me on the stage or off. 
Each of them seems to me an amazing 
freak of folly. They are all unbelievable 
and as disillusioning as a bang on the head. 
I greatly desire to write a play myself. 
It is my dark and secret ambition. And 
yet, I can’t conceive how a sane man can 
sit down deliberately to write a play and 
not go mad before he has done. 

The actors appear to me like a lot of 
wrong-headed lunatics pretending to be 
sane. Their malice is stitched with white 
threads. They are disguised and ugly. 
To look at them breeds in my melancholy 

. soul thoughts of murder and suicide— 
such is my anger and my loathing of their 
transparent pretences. There is a taint 
of subtle corruption in their blank voices, 
in their blinking eyes, in the grimacing 
faces, in the false light, in the false passion, 
in the words that have been learned by 
heart. 

But I love a marionette show. Mar- 
ionettes are beautiful—especially those of 
the old kind with wires, thick as my little 
finger, coming out of the top of the head. 
Their impassibility in love, in crime, in 
mirth, in sorrow, is heroic, superhuman, 


1A play by Henley and R. L. Stevenson. 
*Saturday Review. 
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fascinating. Their rigid violence when 
they fall upon one another to embrace or 
to fight is simply a joy to behold. I never 
listen to the text mouthed somewhere 
out of sight by invisible men who are here 
to-day and rotten to-morrow. I love the 
marionettes that are without life, that 
come so near to being immortal! 

Here’s the end of paper. It is to- 
morrow already and high time for me to go 
to bed—to dream, perchance to sleep— 
you must forgive the writer, the letter, 
the mistakes of spelling, the obscurity of 
the grammar—the imbecility of the mth 
power. Forgive! Forgiveness has been 
invented to prevent massacres. 


Murder—By an Author 


When Conrad killed one of his characters 
he looked upon it as a real murder and im this 
playful letter to Edward Garnett he tells of 
“the sad death of Mr. Peter Williams,’ the 
principal character in “An Outcast of the 
Islands”: 


17. Sept. 1895. 
17, Gillingham Street, S. W. 
DEAR GARNETT, 

It is my painful duty to inform you 
of the sad death of Mr. Peter Williams, 
late of Rotterdam and Macassar, who 
has been murdered on the 16th inst. 
at 4 P. M., while the sun shone joyously 
and the barrel organs sang on the pave- 
ment the abominable intermezzo of the 
ghastly “Cavalleria.” As soon as I 
recovered from the shock I busied myself 
in arranging the affairs of the two in- 
consolable widows of our late lamented 
friend, and I am glad to say that—with 
the help of Captain Lingard, who took 
upon himself all the funeral arrangements 
—everything was decently’ settled before 
midnight. 

You know what strong affection I had 
for the poor departed, so you won’t be 
surprised to hear that to me—since yester- 
day life seems a blank—a dumb solitude 
from which everything—even the shadows 
—have completely vanished. 

Almayer was the last to go, but, before I 
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FORGIVE RATHER 


succeeded in getting rid of him, he made 
me perfectly wretched with his grumblings 
about the trouble and expense connected 
with the sad event, and by his unfeeling 
remarks about the deceased’s little failings. 
He reviled also Mrs. Willems, who was 
paralyzed with grief and behaved more 
like a cumbersome dummy than a living 
woman. I am sorry to say he wasn’t as 
sober as he ought to have been in these 
sad conjunctures and, as usual, he seemed 
not aware of anybody’s grief and suffer- 
ings but his own—which struck me as 
being mostly imag nary. 

I was glad to see him go, but—such is 
the inconsequence of the human heart— 
no sooner he went than I began to regret 
bitterly his absence. I had for a moment 
the idea to rush out and call him back, but 
before I could shake off the languor of 
my sorrow he was gone beyond recall. 

There’s nothing more to tell you except 
that the detailed relation of the heart- 
rending occurrences of the last two days 
will be deposited to-morrow in Paternoster 
Bdgs. for your perusal. 

I can write no more! Assured of your 
precious sympathy I shake tearfully your 
trusty hand. 


On Imperfect Friends 


“The world is a dreary place and a prey 
to minor virtues,” he wrote to Edward 
Garnett, a literary adviser who was one of his 
best friends and to whom he dedicated “ The 
Nigger of the ‘Narcissus’,’” one of his early 
works, 


Friday 
17, Gillingham St. S. W. 
[March 6, 1895] 
Dear GARNETT, 

I send you 4 chapters of “The Outcast” 
who—as you will perceive—is very much 
so. More than ever. Your talk yester- 
day put so much life into me that I am 
reluctantly compelled to suspect you of 
good nature. Do not be offended for I do 
not mean any harm in charging you with 
such a “bourgeois” (or Philistine) railing. 
Even our friends are not perfect! This 
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world is a dreary place and a prey to 
minor virtues. A dreary place—unless a 
fellow is a Willems*® of some kind and is 
stuffed full of emotions—without any 
moral—when he may discover some jovial- 
ity or other at the bottom of his load of 
anguish. But that’s a lottery; an illegal 
thing; an invention of the devil. 

In Chapter XII* beginning with the 
words: 

“And now tney are are the 
two parts in the new style. Please say 
on the margin what you think. One 
word will do. I am very much in doubt 
myself about it; but where is the thing, 
institution, or principle that I do not 
doubt? 

I shall advise you by autograph of my 
return from the Continent; because the 
fashionable intelligence of the Pall Mall 
neglects me in a most unaccountable way. 
Till then 
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Vale. 


“Theory is a cold, a lying tombstone of 
departed truth,” he wrote to Garnett in this 
letter. 


Friday morning 
17, Gillingham St. S. W. 
DEAR GARNETT, 

. . Your appreciation has for me 
all the subtle and penetrating delight of 
unexpected good fortune—of some fabu- 
lously lucky accident, like the finding of a 
gold nugget in a deserted claim, like the 
gleam of a big diamond in a handful of 
blue earth. 

Theory is a cold, a lying tombstone of 
departed truth (for truth is no more im- 
mortal than any other delusion). Yet a 
man is nothing if not perverse—That’s 
why Willems lies buried under my pet 
theory even while I stand by, lamenting 
and grinning with the spade in my hand. 
I cannot weep, by all the devils! I 
cannot even sneer at my dead. All you 





*The principal character in “An Outcast of the 
Islands.” 

‘The division of the book was altered later on, 
and there is no more a chapter XII nor a chapter 
beginning with these words in “The Outcast.” 
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say is true. All, absolutely—and the 
only thing that I can think of is to ad- 
minister to myself a moral bastinado—say, 
five hundred on the soles of my unsteady 
and erring feet. 


Thoughts on Love 


“ Pleased as a dog with two tails’ over 
a letter—and perhaps also over an invitation 
to dine with a publisher, Fisher Unwin— 
“Enlightened Patron of Letters’ —he con- 
fesses to Garnett. And he also takes time 
to laugh once more at the theater. 


Friday, 7th June, 95. 
My DEAR GARNETT, 

I came back last Tuesday and 
called upon the Enlightened Patron of 
Letters I received i in the morn- 
ing an invitation by wire!!!! to dine with 
the E. P. L. . . . So I have added 
the festive and hospitable board of “my 
publisher” to my other experiences—and 
life seems tolerably complete. What else 
may I expect? What else that is new? 
Don’t you think, dear Garnett, I had 
better die? True—there is love. That 
is always new—or, rather, startling, being 
generally unexpected and violent—and 
fleeting. Still one must have some object 
to hang his affections upon—and I haven’t. 
Oh! the world—since this morning—is one 
big gray shadow and I am one immense 
yawn. Do come to the rescue early next 
week and put some heart into me with 
your dear, precious, brazen flattery... . 

The Patron has sent me McCarthy’s 
letter. I was as pleased as a dog with two 
tails, till the notion came that it may be 
the white-bearded one’s small joke. Per- 
haps the venerable man of politics felt 
frivolous. The letter seems to me at 
times as weird and unreal as Irving’s 
knighthood. Isn’t it funny? The whole 
thing is so characteristic of the art, or 
profession, or priesthood—or by whatever 
name you call play-acting. I have smiled 
several times. Mr. Brodribb in the part 
of Sir Henry Irving! Hang it. Now if 
that astonishing Lord Rosebery gives a 
peerage to Sir John Falstaff and makes 
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Bardolph Secretary of State, it will put the 
finishing touch to the fairy tale of the most 
misty and elusive administration of this 
practical country. 


“ Laziness is a sacred thing,” he wrote in 
another letter 1o Garnett, who had suggested 
some revisions in the manuscript of “An 
Outcast of the Islands.” 


Sept. 24, 1895. 
Tuesday 
DEAR GARNETT, 

; You gild the pill richly—but 
the fact remains that the last chapter is 
simply abominable. Never did I see any- 
thing so clearly as the naked hideousness 
of the thing. I feel convinced 
that the right course would be to destroy 
it, to scatter its ashes to the four winds of 
heaven. The only question is: can I? 

Iam afraid I can’t! I lack the courage 
to set before myself the task of rewriting 
the thing. Nothing now can 
unmake my mistake. I shall try—but 
I shall try without faith, because all my 
work is produced unconsciously (so to 
speak) and I cannot meddle to any purpose 
with what is within myself —I am sure you 
understand what I mean.—It isn’t in me 
to improve what has got itself written. 

If I knew the causes of my 
weakness I would destroy them and then 
produce nothing but colossal masterpieces 
—which “no fellow could understand.” 
As it is, I am too lazy to change my 
thoughts, my words, my images, and my 
dreams. Laziness is a sacred thing. It’s 
the sign of our limitations, beyond which 
there is nothing worth having. Nobody is 
lazy to accomplish things without any 
effort—and things that can only be at- 
tained by effort are not worth having. 


“Death is not the most pathetic thing,” 
Conrad wrote to a literary friend whose 
manuscript had not yet been accepted and 
who was greatly discouraged. The recipient 
of the letter, Edward Noble, like Conrad, 
had been a wanderer on the sea, and has 
since become a successful novelist. 
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17, Gillingham Street, S. W. 
28 Oct., ’95. 
My DEAR NOBLE, 

— Do not be angry with me. I 
have thought your letter over many times 
during the day and now I put down here 
my exact thoughts—right or wrong. 

You have any amount of stuff in you, 
but you (I think) have not found your way 

et. 

. Remember that death is not the most 
pathetic—the most poignant thing—and 
you must treat events only as illustrative 
of human sensation, as the outward sign of 
inward feelings—of live feelings—which 
alone are truly pathetic and interesting. 

You have much imagination; much more 
than I ever will have if I live to be a 
hundred years old. That much is clear 
tome. Well, that imagination (I wish I 
had it) should be used to create human 
souls; to disclose human hearts—and not 
to create events that are, properly speak- 
ing, accidents only. To accomplish it you 
must cultivate your poetic faculty—you 
must give yourself up to emotion (no 
easy task). 

You must squeeze out of yourself every 
sensation, every thought, every image— 
mercilessly, without reserve and without 
remorse; you must search the darkest 
comers of your heart, the most remote 
recesses of your brain—you must search 
them for the image, for the glamor, for 
the right expression. 

And you must do it sincerely, at any 
cost; you must do it so that at the end of 
your day’s work you should feel exhausted, 
emptied of every sensation and every 
thought, with a blank mind and an aching 
heart, with the notion that there is nothing 
—nothing—left in you. To me it seems 
that is the only way to achieve true dis- 
tinction—even to go some way towards it. 

It took me 3 years to finish “The Folly.” 
There was not a day I did not think of it. 
Not a day. And after all I consider it 
honestly a miserable failure. Every critic 
(but two or three) overrated the book. 
It took me a year to tear “The Outcast” 
out of myself and upon my word of honor 
—I look on it (now it’s finished) with 
bitter disappointment. 


“Lay bare your heart,” was his advice 
to the same author in a second letter elaborat- 
ing his criticisms of the writing. 


2nd Nov., ’95. 
17, Gillingham Street. 
DEAR NOBLE, 

When I speak about writing 
from an inward point of view—I mean 
from the depth of your own inwardness. 
I do not want you to drag out for public 
inspection the very entrails of your charac- 
ters. Lay bare your own heart and people 
will listen to you for that—and only that is 
interesting. 

Every one must walk in the light of his 
own heart’s gospel. No man’s light is 
good to any of his fellows. That’s my 
creed from beginning to end. That’s my 
view of life—a view that rejects all 
formulas, dogmas, and principles of other 
people’s making. These are only a web 
of illusions. We are too varied. Another 
man’s truth is only a dismal lie to me. I 
am telling you things that I would never 
dream of telling anybody, but I don’t 
want to speak to you from the shelter of 
false pretences. 


“Hope is the best and the worst of life,” 
he tells his discouraged friend. “Half of 
it comes from God and half from the devil.” 


July 17th, 1895 (London) 
Monday evening. 
My Dear NOBLE, 

Just got your letter—as I dress to go 
out to dinner—but I must answer, if 
only a few words, at once. . . . Letters 
like yours are rewards of all trouble—of a 
sweet trouble if you will—but still a 
trouble. It is made up of doubt, of hesi- 
tation, of moments silent and anxious 
when one listens to the thoughts—one’s 
own thoughts—speaking indistinctly, deep 
down somewhere, as the bottom of the 
heart. 

Why do you misjudge so blindly your 
own personality? And why do you be- 
little your own temperament? You have 
your own distinct individuality that may 
—and in time will—appeal to hundreds, 
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thousands, or millions—as blind fate 
shall will it. And it is an individuality 
that will stand wear and tear, that has 
resistance and power—while I shall be 
used up in a short and miserable splutter 
of dim flame. It isso. Hope is the best 
and the worst of life. Half of it comes 
from God and half from the devil, but it 
behooves men to take gifts and curses with 
a steady hand and an equable mind—be- 
cause of such is made up Fate—the 
blind, the invincible. 


“No one is more astonished than I am,” 
wrote Conrad to Charles Zagorska, telling 
his Polish relatives of his approaching 
marriage. This and most of his other let- 
ters to his Polish relatives was written in 
their language and was signed: ‘Conrad 
Korzienowski.” 


17, Gillingham Street, London, S. W. 

10 March, 1898. 
My DEAR CHARLES, 

I am sending you a masterpiece, the 
second one this time. At the 
same time I am announcing to my dear 
Aunt Gabrielle—and to you both, dear 
friends—and I do so solemnly (as the oc- 
casion requires)—that I am getting mar- 
ried. Perhaps nobody is more astonished 
than Iam. But I cannot say that I am 
terrified, being, as you know, accustomed 
to lead a life full of adventure, and to 
wrestle with terrible dangers. Besides, I 
must add that my fiancée does not appear 
at all dangerous. Her Christian name is 
Jessie; her surname George. She is a 
little person who is very dear to me. 

When I made her acquaintance (eight- 
een months ago) she earned her living in 
the city as a typist in the business firm of 
the American Company “Calligraph.” 
Her father had been dead three years. 
She has eight brothers and sisters. Her 
mother is very “comme il faut.” 

Our marriage will take place on the 
24th of this month and then we shall leave 
London immediately to hide from the 
purview of the world our happiness (or 
our absurdities) on the wild and pictures- 
que shore of Brittany, where I intend rent- 
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ing a little cottage in a fishing village— 
probably at Plouarec or Pervengan (not 
far from St. Malo). It is there that I shall 
set about writing my third book—since 
one must write to live. 

A few days ago I was offered the com- 
mand of a sailing ship, this idea pleased 
Jessie (who is fond of the sea) very much, 
but the conditions were so unsatisfactory 
that Irefused. Only literature remains to 
me as a means of existence. You under- 
stand, my dear friend, that if I have.under- 
taken this thing, it is with the firm resolu- 
tion to make a name—and I have no doubt 
that I shall be successful in this connection. 
I know what I can do. The question is 
only to earn the money “gui est une chose 
tout-d-fait d part du mérite littéraire,” yet 
I am not sure of it—but my needs are 
very moderate and I can wait. I there- 
fore look towards the future rather calmly. 


Personality—A Ridiculous 
Masquerade 


Conrad’s letters to Garnett are rich in ex- 
pressions of the author’s philosophy of life, 
and this is a good example: 


Monday (London) 
(March 23, 1896) 
DEAR GARNETT, 

I am very glad you wrote to me the few 
lines I have just received. If you spoke 
as a friend, I listened in the same manner 
—listened and was only a little, a very 
little dismayed. If one looks at life in its 
true aspect then everything loses much of 
its unpleasant importance and the atmos- 
phere becomes cleared of what are only 
unimportant mists that drift past in im- 
posing shapes. When once the truth is 
grasped that one’s own personality is 
only a ridiculous and aimless masquerade 
of something hopelessly unknown, the at- 
tainment of serenity is not very far off. 
Then there remains nothing but the sur- 
render to one’s impulses, the fidelity: to 
passing emotions, which is perhaps a 
nearer approach to truth than any other 
philosophy of life. 

And why not? If we are “ever becom- 
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ing—never being,” then I would be a fool 
if I tried to become this thing rather than 
that; for I know that I never will be any- 
thing. I would rather grasp the solid satis- 
faction of my wrong-headedness and shake 
my fist at the idiotic mystery of heaven. 

So much for trifles. As to that other 
kind of foolishness: my work, there you 
have driven home the conviction, and I 
shall write the sea story—at once (12 
months). . . . I surrender to the 
infamous spirit which you have awakened 
within me and as I want my abasement to 
be very complete I am looking for a sensa- 
tional title. You had better help, O 
Gentile and Murderous Spirit! You have 
killed my cherished aspiration and now 
must come along and help to bury the 
corpse decently. I suggest 


THE RESCUER 
A TALE OF NARROW WATERS 


Meditate for a fortnight and by that 
time you will get my address and will be 
able to let me know what your natural 
aptitude for faithlessness and crime has 
suggested to you. 

My dear Garnett, you are a perfect 
nuisance! Here I sit (with ever so many 
things to do) and chatter to you (instead of 
being up and doing) and what’s worse I 
have no inclination to leave off. (Sur- 
render to impulses—you see.) If I was 
not afraid of your enigmatical (but slightly 
venomous) smile I would be tempted to 
say with Lingard: “I am an old fool!” 
But I don’t want to give you an opportu- 
nity for one of your beastly hearty appro- 
vals. So I won’t say that. I will say: 
“Tam a wise old man of the sea”—to you. 


Living in a Trance 


Unwin, the publisher, “numbs me like an 
electric eel,’ Conrad asserted in a letter to 
Garnett, in which he tells also of striking a 
friendship with H. G. Wells. Conrad had 
just received a letter informing him of 
Garnett’s convalescence from an illness— 
“Read nothing but Rabelais—if you must 
read,” is the warning to the convalescent. 





Sunday, May 22, 1896. 
Ile Grande. 
My DEAR GARNETT, 

I swear by all the gods that I haven’t 
had such a sunshiny day since I came here 
—as to-day. I could not believe my eyes! 
If you knew how many bitter speculations, 
hesitating hopes, frightened longings I 
have known since your wife’s last letter. 
On Friday I could not stand it any more 
and wrote F. U.° asking for news about 
you. . . . Itis good of you to think of 
me—to write to me—and such a long 
letter, too. Don’t you read “The Resc”: 
read nothing but Rabelais—if you must 
read. ‘ 

Any amount of reviews. Heaps 

‘ You are the best of invalids to 
send me the commented Sat. Rev. I had 
seen it! . . . I wrote to the reviewer. 
I did! And he wrote to me. He did!! 
And who do you think it isPp—He lives in 
Woking. Guess. Can’t tell. I will tell 
you. It is H. G. Wells. May I be cre- 
mated alive like a miserable moth if I 
suspected it! Anyway he descended from 
his Time Machine to be as kind as he knew 
how. . « 

This month I have done nothing to 
“The Rescuer’—but I have 70 pages of 
the most rotten twaddle. In the intervals 
of squirming I wrote also a short story of 
Brittany peasant life. I do not know 
whether it’s worth anything. . . . The 
worst of it is that the Patron knows of it. 
I never know what to write to that man. 
He numbs me like an electric eel. I 
want to know (when you are quite well) 
what you think of it. The title is: “The 
Idiots.” (10,000 words)—This is all the 
news. I’ve been living in a kind of trance 
from which I am only waking up now toa 
sober existence. And it appears to me 
that I will never write anything worth 
reading. But you have heard all this 
before. 


Conrad never lost his love of the sea and 
many times during his life he contemplated 
returning to it, and on one occasion at beast 





*Fisher Unwin, the publisher. 
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he went so far as to interview shipowners 
about possible commands. In this letter 
to Vernon Weston, whose father helped him 
in his early seafaring days, he tells why he 
stayed ashore: 


Ile Grande, par Lannien, 
26 May, 1896. 
Dear Mr. WESTON, 

. . Iam not unlikely to forget my 
early days in Well Street and the good 
will shown to a stranger by all there—and 
especially by your late Father, who so 
kindly assisted me in becoming (I hope 
not altogether an unworthy) British sub- 
ject; and your own uniform friendliness. 
Kindly give my best regards to Mr. 
Newton—my only teacher—and Mr. 
Bachard, my first Watch-Officer. ‘ 

I see some newspapers prophesy that 
my seagoing days are over. It is not my 
feeling. I do hanker after the sea—it’s 
only the want of opportunity that keeps 
me on shore. I am now writing my third 
novel. It is an occupation of much 
trouble and little profit—and a man can’t 
live on praise alone. I get enough of that. 


Conrad wrote to Garnett in a moment of 
discouragement over his writing. 


19th June, 1896. 
Ile Grande. 

My DEAR GARNETT, 

, Since I sent you that part 1st 
(on the eleventh of the month) I have 
written one page. Just one page. I 
went about thinking and forgetting—sit- 
ting down before the blank page to find 
that I could not put one sentence together. 
To be able to think and unable to express 
is a fine torture. I am undergoing it— 
without patience. I don’t see the end of 
it. It’s very ridiculous and very awful. 
Now I’ve got all my people together I 
don’t know what to do with them. The 
progressive episodes of the story will not 
emerge from the chaos of my sensations. 
I feel nothing clearly. And I am fright- 
ened when I remember that I have to 
drag it all out of myself. Other writers 
have some starting point. Something to 










catch hold of. They start from an 
anecdote—from a newspaper paragraph 
(a book may be suggested by a casual sen- 
tence in an old almanack). They lean 
on dialect—or on tradition—or on history 
—or on the prejudice or fad of the hour; 
they trade upon some tie or some convic- 
tion of their time—or upon the absence ° 
of these things—which they can abuse 
or praise. But at any rate they know 
something to begin with—while I don’t. 
I have had some impressions, some sensa- 
tions—in my time—impressions and sen- 
sations of common things. And it’s all 
faded—my very being seems faded and 
thin, like the ghost of a blonde and senti- 
mental woman, haunting romantic ruins 
pervaded by rats. I am _ exceedingly 
miserable. My task appears to me as 
sensible as lifting the world without that 
fulcrum which even that conceited ass, 
Archimedes, admitted to be necessary. 





“Pm an Inspired Humbug’ 


“T live in a fear that is worse than 
mortal,” he confesses to Garnett 
ie ahways told you I was a kind of inspired 
humbug.” 


14th August, 1896. 
Tle Grande. 
My DEAR GARNETT, 

You are right in your criticism of “Out- 
post.”® The construction is bad. It is 
bad because it was a matter of conscious 
decision, and I have not discrimination—in 
artistic sense. Things get themselves 
written—and you like them. Things get 
themselves into shape—and they are toler- 
able. But when J want to write or try to 
construct then my ignorance has full play 
and the quality of my miserable and be- 
nighted intelligence is disclosed to the 
scandalized gaze of my literary father. 
This is as it should be. I always told you 
I was a kind of inspired humbug. Now 
you know it. . . . I had not the 
slightest glimmer of my stupidity. - 

I’ve sent a short thing’ to The Corihill. 


6“An Outpost of Progress.” 
™The Lagoon.” 
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A Malay tells a story to a white man who 
is spending the night at his hut. It’s a 
tricky thing with the usual forests—river 
—stars—wind—sunrise, and so on—2z2nd 
lots of second hand Conradese in it. I 
would bet a penny they will take it. 
There is only 6,000 words in it, so it can’t 
bring in many shekels. Don’t you think 
Iam a lost soulR—Upon my word I have 
every line I write. I wish I could tackle 
“The Rescuer” again. I simply can’t! 
And I live in fear that is worse than mortal. 
But I have told you all that. 


He tells E. L. Sanderson, a literary friend, 
that he regrets the passing of the early days 
“when I wrote with the serene audacity of 
an unsophisticated fool.” His letter was 
written im praise of Sanderson’s “An 
Episode of Southern Seas.” 


Stanford-le-Hope. 
21st Nov., 1896. 
DEAREST TED, 

If I do not talk to you much 
about my work it only means that I am 
working—with difficulty, as ever. The 
more I go, the less confidence in myself I 
feel. There are days when I suspect my- 
self of inability to put a sentence together: 
and other days when I am positively in- 
capable to invent anything that could be 
put intoa sentence. Gone are, alas! those 
fine days of “Alm: Folly’? when I wrote 
with the serene audacity of an unsophis- 
ticated fool. I am getting more sophis- 
ticated from day to day. And more 
uncertain! I am more conscious of my 
unworthiness and also of my desire of 
perfection which—from the conditions of 
the case—is so unattainable. 


Have your own home, even if it’s only a 
lent, was his advice to Miss Watson, 
fiancée of his friend Sanderson. 


Stanford-le-Hope. 
27th Jan., 1897. 
Dear Miss Watson, 
. I understand the “Tortune”’ is 
tobe the home. Iam very glad. I would 


rather see you live in a tent on the lawn 
than sharing the big house with another 
household. This is said with all respect to 
every individual of both households, 
No doubt you understand me. It is al- 
most incredibly good of you to think and 
talk of me when you have one another to 
contemplate and comment upon. But I 
am more than delighted—I am touched 
by the unselfishness of your thoughts. 
And yet it is what I had expected! The 
greater the affection, the more exacting 
it is: and I only hope that later on you will 
not find I exact or expect too much! 

The story just finished is called “The 
Nigger: A Tale of Ships and Men.” 
Candidly, I think it has certain qualities 
of art that make it a thing apart. I tried 
to get through the veil of details at the 
essence of life. But it is a rough story— 
detailing with rough men and an immense 
background. I do not ask myself how 
much I have succeeded. I only dare to 
hope that it is not a shameful failure, 
that perhaps, here and there, may be 
found a few men and women who will see 
what I have tried for. It would be triumph 
enough for me. 


“Note the inconsequence of the human 
animal,” he says to Sanderson in this 
philosophic letter: 


Friday, 26th March, 1897. 
Stanford-le-Hope. 
DEAREST TED, 

I had your letter on the last day of my 
first year of married life. It was good of 
you to remember me and even accident 
was kind by bringing your missive on an 
ominous day. A year of anything gone is 
a great loss, or a great gain—and in any 
case a fitting opportunity to desire some 
kind of consolation. At the end of many 
conventional periods of time one is apt to 
think overmuch about oneself. A barren 
cccupation! But a friend’s voice turns 
the current of thought into a more fruitful 
valley in the reamed land of the past. 

I don’t count the weeks since I’ve seen 
you. Not now! They’re too many. A 
stream seems to flow between us. Surely 
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it is not a stream of life: I feel like a man 
in a desert. It is not the deadly stream 
of ambition, interest, personal thoughts. 
Let those who live in the world splash in 
that muddy current. And it is not the 
black waters of forgetfulness. It is but 
a trickle—a trickle of small worries, of 
insignificant and vital accidents. I wish 
I could wade through it and grasp your 
hand on the other side. Well! In time, 
in time! The thought is faithful: and that 
“amicitia ‘Torrente’ inchoata”’ shall live as 
long as you and I, dear Ted, have eyes to 
look upon the sea where it was born. 

I feel horribly sentimental—no joking 
matter this, at my age, when one should 
be grave, correct, slightly cynical—and 
secretly bored. I am none of those 
things, and feeling my shortcomings with- 
draw from the gaze of my fellow beings. 
Now, note the inconsequence of the human 
animal: I want to rush into print, whereby 
my sentimentalism, my incorrect attitude 
to life—all I wish to hide in the wilds of 
Essex—shall be disclosed to the public 
gaze! DoIdo it for money? Chi lo sal 
Or no!—it would be too indecent. I am 
ina bad way. Now, if I could only attain 
to become (is that English?) a minor 
Thackeray, decency would be preserved and 
shekels gathered at the same time. Alas! 
I have been born too far East, where not 
many cultivate the virtue of reticence. 

From the above you will (justly) con- 
clude that I am growling and snarling 
over my work—and cherishing it at the 
same time. In short, behaving like a dog 
withabone. Verytrue. Iam an old dog 
and, nevertheless, am tired of the hard 
road. Preserve us from lying proverbs! 
A lying prophet must ultimately die, but 
the folly of nations is practically immor- 
tal. There is also a French proverb which 
says that “a wise man does not tie up his 
dog with a string of sausages.” This one 
seems rather true—and publishers are 
wise men. 





JOSEPH CONRAD’S INTIMATE LETTERS 


‘ We live in the Farm House. 
Jess is busy with the garden. I think | 
saw her digging in the garden with a spade 
the size of a shoe horn. 


Cheers for the Spanish! 


Conrad sympathized with Spain in the 
Spanish-American War and on the day 
Dewey won his victory at Manila Bay the 
author wrote this letter to R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham: 


tst May, 1808. 

CHER ET EXCELLENT AMI, 
. . « By all means VIVA L’ES- 
PANA! I would be the first 
to throw up my old hat at the news of the 
slightest success. It is a miserable affair 
whichever way you look at it. The 
ruffianism on one side, an unavoidable fate 
on the other, the impotence on both sides, 
though from various causes—all this 
makes a melancholy and ridiculous spec- 
tacle. Will the certain issue of that 
struggle awaken the Latin race to the 
sense of its dangerous position? Will 
it be any good if they did awaken? Na- 
poleon the Third had that sense and it was 
the redeeming trait of his rule. But, 
perhaps, the race is doomed! It would be 
apity. It would narrow the life, it would 
destroy a whole side of it which had 
its morality and was always picturesque 
and at times inspiring. The others may 
well shout “Fiat lux.” It will be only the 
reflected light of a silver dollar and no 
sanctimonious pretense would make it 
resemble the real sunshine. 

However, I need not worry about the 
Latin race. My own life is difficult 


enough. It arises from the fact there is 
nothing handy to steal, and I never could 
invent an effective lie—a lie that would 
sell,and last, and be admirable. This state 
of forced virtue spreads a tinge of fearsome 
melancholy over my wasted days. 


The next installment from the Private Letters of Joseph Conrad will be made 
up of more of his vivid letters written in the middle of his great career as a 


writer. 


found of all the Conrad letters. 


One of his most'colorful is a missive in which he compares life to a 
machine which will knit but will not embroider. 


It is one of the most pro- 
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Too Much Government 


We Tend Toward Fatal Bureaucracy 
FRANK O. LOWDEN 


FORMER GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS 


When Mr. Lowden was Governor of Illinois he carried through a reorganization of 
the state government, consolidating one hundred and twenty-five administrative bodies 
into nine executive departments. His experience, therefore, qualifies him as an author- 
ity upon simplification in government. It will be recalled that he was one of the leaders 
in the balloting in the Republican National Convention in 1920, when Warren G. 


Harding was nominated. 


THE TENDENCY of all government is 
toward bureaucracy. The government offi- 
cial is inclined to exaggerate the importance 
of his office. He is constantly tempted 
to expand its scope. He is properly jeal- 
ous of his authority. He looks askance 
upon the activities of other officials who 
seem to be trespassing upon his ground. In 
hisconstruction of the lawhe is prone to in- 
sist upon the “letter”? which “killeth”’ but 
to overlook the “‘spirit”’ which “giveth life.” 

I think that this tendency is inevitable. 
It is inseparable from zeal and pride, and 
these qualities are essential to successful 
administration. Where, however, the en- 
terprise is a vast one, as in government, or 
as in a great business organization, these 
tendencies, if left uncontrolled, are likely 
to inflict serious injury upon the service. 
There will be constant friction among the 
various subdivisions of the particular de- 
partment. At times the activities of one 
will neutralize the activities of the other. 
A set of arbitrary rules is likely to be 
evolved which will vex every one who 
comes in contact with the particular bu- 
teau. The original purpose of the creation 
of the bureau is finally lost sight of and it 
is likely to seem to those who direct it an 
end and not a means. 

In the early days of the Republic, when 
processes of government were compara- 
tively simple, there was little danger of 
bureaucracy. It was possible for a Cab- 
inet member in our country both to for- 
mulate the policies and to execute them 


satisfactorily. That time, however, has 
long since passed. To-day a Cabinet of- 
ficer finds himself, upon entering office, 
overwhelmed with a vast amount of purely 
administrative work. He has no one to 
turn to but his bureau chiefs. They, how- 
ever, are not always in accord, and no one 
of them can have an adequate understand- 
ing of the department as a whole. They 
may be excellent in their places, but each 
necessarily is more interested in his bureau 
than in the other bureaus of the depart- 
ment. 

There is no one with whom the secretary 
may consult who possesses either the 
knowledge or the authority for coédrdinat- 
ing the work among these bureau chiefs. 
If, therefore, he would become the actual 
and not the nominal head of the depart- 
ment, he must himself undertake to master 
the department in all its details. No matter 
what his ability, this is an almost impossi- 
ble undertaking. The service, therefore, 
must suffer. It cannot have the vigor nor 
the efficiency which it should possess if it 
is to serve the purposes for which it was 
created. 

Another result quite as deplorable is that 
if the secretary be conscientious he be- 
comes the slave to administrative detail. 
He cannot give the time required to the 
larger questions of policy nor to the con- 
sideration of public questions involved in 
his department which the President has a 
right to expect from him in his capacity 
as adviser to the President. 
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It is coming to be more and more recog- 
nized that a Cabinet officer cannot under- 
take the actual administration of his own 
department if he is to meet adequately the 
other duties imposed upon him. As Sir 
George Murray says, in his admirable re- 
port upon the organization of the public 
service in Canada: 


The business of a minister is not to adminis- 
ter but to direct policy. When a minister has 
laid down a line of policy to be adopted in his 
department the carrying out of this policy or, 
in other words, the administration of the de- 
partment, should be left to his subordinates. 


If popular government is to succeed 
there must, of course, be political ministers 
of state. There must be men appointed 
for the sole purpose of giving expression to 
the policies which the people have ap- 
proved at the polls. There must, in other 
words, be a Cabinet composed of men who 
are in sympathy with the party in power. 
If, under the complex situation which now 
exists, Cabinet ministers undertake both 
to impose policies upon their several de- 
partments and at the same time to ad- 
minister in detail those departments, they 
are likely to fail in both respects. 


He Shouldn’t Be 
4 Master of Details 


Aside from determining policies, there is 
another function of a Cabinet officer which 
is vastly important. He comes into the 
office from the outside world. He is the 
point of contact between the department 
and the people. He has the viewpoint of 
the public as to the results which are ex- 
pected from the department. He can ex- 
ert an enormous influence in giving new 
tone and vigor to the department, making 
it respond better to the needs of the service. 
This he cannot accomplish unless he be re- 
lieved of the details of administration. He 
cannot be relieved of the details of adminis- 
tration unless there is some one under him 
to direct the purely administrative work of 
the department. Even though the bureau 
chiefs are permanent, they, too, must be 
codrdinated, and they can be coédrdinated 
only by some one who is their superior 
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and who himself is as conversant with the 
business of the department as are the bu- 
reau chiefs themselves. 

As government becomes more complex, 
permanent officials become more and more 
necessary. When a change in Administra- 
tion from one party to the other occurs, 
one or more officials in every department 
of government who are familiar with the 
business of that department are continued 
in office because of the necessities of the 
case. No matter how sweeping the changes 
in the personnel of office expected by the 
party coming into power, and frequently 
promised by its leaders, it is found in prac- 
tice absolutely necessary to retain a cer- 
tain number of the old officials in order 
that government may go on at all. 

There is no such thing in the United 
States, however, as an organized body of 
permanent officials in any department of 
government. There cannot be such or- 
ganization until there is a permanent 
official in every department who is himself 
the head of the permanent officials. In 
other words, there must be a permanent 
under-secretary in every department if the 
incoming Administration is to derive the 
largest benefit from the permanent officials 
who, we have seen, are indispensable. 

There is a general recognition of the need 
of reorganizing the Federal Government. 
The last five Presidents of the United 
States have recommended such reorganiza- 
tion. The difficulties of the undertaking, 
however, have been so great that so far 
but little progress has been made. It may 
well be that the creation of permanent 
under-secretaries in all the departments of 
government would be the entering wedge. 
Nor do I think that this change would be 
difficult to accomplish. If Congress should 
authorize the creation of permanent under- 
secretaries with salaries adequate, they 
could be filled in the first instance by men 
upon whom the leaders of both parties 
should agree. The vast bulk of the busi- 


ness of the departments involves no ques- 
tion of party policy. Both parties in 
Congress desire equally that this public 
business should be conducted efficiently. 
Even in party questions they equally desire 
authentic information as to what actually 
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is being done by the government. At times 
under the present system the opposition 
doubts the accuracy of the information 
furnished, and therefore the minority I be- 
lieve would welcome permanent under- 
secretaries. 

Suppose these places were created and the 
President called the leaders of both parties 
in the two Houses of Congress together to 
consider men for these places. That all so 
interested could agree upon men best fitted 
by training and character for these im- 
portant posts, I do not fora moment doubt. 
This precedent being established, no future 
change in Administration would be likely 
to imperil the tenure of these officials. In- 
deed, to-day there are in some of the de- 
partments of government men of expert 
knowledge who are regarded as so essential 
to the proper functioning of the depart- 
ments that there is no thought of changing 
them with changes in the political adminis- 
tration of the country. 

When once the policy of permanent 
under-secretary was established, future 
vacancies would be filled by promotion, if 
we may judge from the experience of other 
countries. There would be no lack of abil- 
ity developed in the several departments 
upon which to draw for this important 
place. Wherever a permanent under- 
secretary has become a part of the scheme 
of government, the position is one highly 
prized, hardly less so than the Cabinet 
office itself. That it is within the reach 
of every man who enters the public service 
attracts a better class of men than it is 
now possible to interest in the public ser- 
vice of this country. It puts the public 
service more nearly upon a plane of equal- 
ity with other professions. It gives a new 
dignity to the public service as a whole. 
At present in our government the ablest 
young man who enters our civil service 
cannot hope to go beyond the place of chief 
ofabureau. If he might aspire to become 
the permanent administrative head of the 
department, we should secure a much 
higher order of entrants into the public 
service. Nothing would so elevate the 
morale of the lower grades of the public 
service as the knowledge that these high 
positions were within the reach of the hum- 


blest clerk. He could then feel that what- 
ever thing he does well will in time receive 
its due recognition, for the organization 
through which he works is a permanent 
one. 

The under-secretaries would consider 
not political questions, of course, but only 
the problems of administration. Overlap- 
ping, duplication, wasteful methods within 
the department itself would have a chance 
to be brought to light and to be remedied. 


Reform Forced Through 
By Permanent Under-Secretaries 


If there appeared, as there certainly 
would, duplication and overlapping as be- 
tween the departments themselves, the 
permanent under-secretaries would un- 
cover this and would be able to suggest 
means by which this might be avoided. 
For it is inconceivable that permanent 
under-secretaries of the several depart- 
ments would not codperate among them- 
selves for this very purpose. There would 
be close contact among them because only 
in this way would each be able to secure 
the best results for his own department. If 
it appeared, as it certainly would, that 
there was weakness due to the present 
arbitrary allocation of bureaus to depart- 
ments without any reference to whether 
they belonged there or not, an intelligent 
scheme for re-allocation would be sug- 
gested, if for no other reason, in order to 
secure the better workability of their own 
departments. 

If it were to appear to the under- 
secretaries, in their efforts to codrdinate 
and make function the several bureaus 
within their departments, that the law 
should be simplified with reference to the 
conduct of public business in those bureaus, 
they could so recommend and make it so 
clear to Congress that Congress would not 
fail to act. Where they found that the 
law itself, by reason of its minute require- 
ments, made red tape unavoidable, they 
could point out modifications of the law 
which would overcome this. 

In brief, I can see how in many ways the 
creation of permanent under-secretaries 
might be the first step in any effective 
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reorganization of the government ma- 
chinery. 

One of the anomalies in our government 
at present is the large number of public 
agencies outside of any department of gov- 
ernment. There are more than forty of 
these, we are told. That the principle 
of concentrating the activities of govern- 
ment into appropriate departments is 
sound, I think no one will deny. It is the 
principle upon which all large organiza- 
tions of business are based. It is the only 
method known by which intelligent super- 
vision can be maintained. And supervis- 
ion is one of the chief duties of the chief 
executive of the nation. The President 
of the United States can exercise adequate 
supervision only where every executive 
duty resting upon him comes first. under 
the observation of some Cabinet officer. 


4A Way to End tne Danger 
Of Government by Commission 


It follows that all activities outside of 
one oranother of the departments largely go 
their own way, a law unto themselves. 
The most glaring example of this is where a 
board or commission is set up to perform 
administrative duties. It tends to become 
a little government by itself, an imperium 
in imperio. It is likely to ignore its rela- 
tions to other branches of the executive de- 
partment. It is responsible to no one in 
executive authority and frequently is an 
excrescence upon government. 

% There are several reasons for this modern 
practice. Doubtless boards or commissions 
are sometimes created to give lucrative 
places to statesmen out of jobs. More 
often, though, I think, it is due to other 
causes. Congress may desire to remove 
the particular activities from partisan con- 
trol. Or the work to be done is of a tech- 
nical nature and the department of govern- 
ment to which the new function would 
naturally be assigned is not adequately 
organized with high permanent officials 
capable of supervising the work. If now 
we had in each department of government 
a permanent under-secretary who was a 
recognized authority upon the subjects ad- 
ministered in his department, who did not 





come and go with changing administra- 
tions, but whose tenure of office was as 
permanent as any commission would be, 
the case would be different. The reluc- 
tance which Congress now feels toward al- 
locating the new activity to its appropriate 
department would largely disappear. 

To illustrate: suppose that when the 
Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation were established, there had 
been such a permanent under-secretary in 
the Department of Commerce, that depart- 
ment might well have been charged with 
the duty of administering these new laws. 
If this had been done, who can doubt that 
these laws would have been better adminis- 
tered by the Department of Commerce 
than by these extra-departmental bodies? 
The same thing might be said of the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau and numerous other purely 
extra-departmental agencies of govern- 
ment. 

In his illuminating work “The Govern- 
ment of England,” President Lowell, of 
Harvard University, points out the vast 
importance of the under-secretary in the 
English machinery of government. One 
cannot read this work without concluding 
that it is not too much to say that the 
actual administration there revolves a- 
round the under-secretaries of the several 
departments. 

The price we pay for an advancing civili- 
zation is a growing complexity in the af- 
fairs of men. New problems grow out of 
this complexity. Men must meet and 
solve these new problems or the advancing 
civilization will overwhelm them. 

As President Lowell says, in the work to 
which I have referred: 


As scientific and technical knowledge in- 
crease, as the relations of life become more 
complex, there is an ever-growing need of men 
of special training in every department of hu- 
man activity: and this is no less true of the 
government than of every other organization. 


If we are to keep up in government with 
the new problems presented, we must more 
and more rely upon a body of officials 
trained to do their work. Successful gov- 
ernment seems to be the most difficult task 
to which men have addressed themselves. 
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And yet, upon the successful conduct of 
government depends civilization itself. 
With the enormous strides we are making 
elsewhere, the chief concern of thoughtful 
men is whether or not we shall make gov- 
ernment bear the increasing strain which is 
put upon it. 

It is certain that it can stand this strain 
only if we employ in government men of 
larger training and of greater ability all the 
time. But men cannot be trained over- 
night for the important posts in govern- 
ment any more than in the professions or 
in commerce or in industry. This means 
that we must more and more depend upon 
permanent officials in the conduct of pub- 
lic business. To attract men of parts, 
scope must be afforded for their ambition. 

I have been much impressed in this re- 
spect by the difference between England 
and the United States. Take their foreign 
affairs department, if you please. Within 
that department there are permanent of- 
ficials who are experts upon every phase of 
England’s relations with the rest of the 
world. They are recognized authorities in 
the several fields in which they are engaged. 
The young man of first rate ability enters 
that service as we enter the professions 
here and looks to it asa career. He knows 
that if he be equal to it he may attain a 
high place in the foreign service. He may 
hope one day to be under-secretary of state 
for foreign affairs. He may aspire to the 
highest posts in diplomacy. The embassy 
at Washington or Berlin or Paris is not be- 
yond his reach. How different in America, 
where the highest prizes in this department 
of government often go not to the men 
trained for them and best fitted for them, 
but as rewards for political service! Both 
great parties in the United States have 
been wont not seldom to exchange diplo- 
matic posts for contributions to the cam- 
paign fund. 

Wherever we find the actual work of 
administration carried on by a corps of 
permanent officials, the country itself does 
not feel the shock of passing from one ad- 
ministration to another, which is inevitable 
in the United States. For instance, a little 
while ago the English Government passed 
from the control of the Conservative party 
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to that of the Labor party—from one ex- 
treme to the other. And yet the business 
of the government went on as usual, be- 
cause there was no change in the body of 
permanent officials who do the work of 
government. Indeed, I am informed that 
the only changes in the personnel of gov- 
ernment were in the political heads of the 
departments. The new ministry deter- 
mined its new policies, but the actual busi- 
ness of government went on as before. So 
it is in most of the countries where self- 
government still prevails. A change of 
ministry means a change in policy, but 
the machinery of government remains the 
same. 


The Least Sctentific Country 
In Government 


Everywhere else science plays a larger 
part in government than with us. The 
outstanding authorities upon economics 
and other subjects are drafted into the 
service of government. If a commission 
is to be appointed for investigation into 
any subject, the entire country is searched 
and those men are selected who by training 
and accomplishment are deemed best fitted 
for the work. In other words, in other 
self-governing countries the distinction is 
always kept in mind between the rulers of 
the country and the means employed by 
them in the administration of the affairs 
of the country. 

As science is largely responsible for the 
growing complexity in human affairs, so 
science alone can enable us so to order this 
complexity that it can be dealt with effec- 
tively. To meet the demands of this in- 
creasing complexity we must enlist all the 
aid which science has to give. As Dr. 
Arnold Bennett Hall, now President of the 
University of Oregon, in an address de- 
livered before the American Political 
Science Association, at Columbus, in 
June, 1923, said: 


The application of scientific method to the 
natural sciences has revolutionized the world. 
It has made possible a material progress that 
is appalling. It has produced power creating 
forces that have served humanity with prodi- 
gality in times of peace, and threatened the 
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very civilization that created it in times of war. 
The industrial revolution has brought magni- 
ficent progress and mighty problems. It has 
yielded marvelous prosperity and profound 
perplexities. It is these problems and per- 
plexities that now menace our institutions. 
The power controlling sciences must supple- 
ment the power creating sciences if civiliza- 
tion is to endure. It was the application of 
scientific method to material forces that pro- 
duced our mightiest problems and it is only 
through the application of the same scientific 
method to the problems of our political and 
institutional life that our democracy can sur- 
vive. We must be as scientific in the solution 
as we have been in the creation of our prob- 
lems. 


We should be blind if we did not recog- 
nize the fact that an assault is being made 
upon representative government all along 
the line. Only recently The Literary Di- 
gest opened a leading article with this 
statement: 


With Italy, Spain, and Russia all abandon- 
ing the theory of democratic government, the 
future of that system in Europe can no longer 
be called a matter of academic interest. 


Even Lord Bryce, staunch friend of 
the democratic principle in government 
as he was, wondered in his last great 
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work, “Modern Democracies,” if self. 
government was to endure. 

In our present mood, we are not im- 
pressed with the solemn warning of Bryce 
and other scholars of our time. We as- 
sume that whatever may happen to other 
nations, we are secure. Can we be sure, 
however, even here in America, that we 
still hold our ancient faith in the cause of 
self-government? Most Americans with 
whom I talk applaud Mussolini as a great 
statesman and patriot, though he has over- 
turned the representative system of a great 
country. From praise to imitation is but 
ashort step. I recall the time, not so long 
ago, when we hailed with rejoicing the rise 
of a new republic as though it were our 
own; a time when we mourned the loss of 
self-government anywhere. 

I still believe that representative govern- 
ment which our fathers sought to establish 
is the best hope of earth. I cannot close 
my eyes, though, to the fact that it is now 
on the defensive. I have an abiding faith 
that it will yet overcome its foes; but 
only because we shall make it function 
better and better all the time; and this 
can be accomplished only when we have 
applied the same scientific method to gov- 
ernment which we have applied elsewhere 
and which has revolutionized the world. 
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The Forgotten Women 


The Tragedy of a Half-Million Ilhterates 


E. C. BRANSON 


FORGOTTEN WOMEN—almost a half- 
million of them in the United States, three 
fourths of them east of the Mississippi 
river, and more than half of them in the 
South Atlantic and East South Central 
states. Nearly 1,200 of these forgotten 
women are in Aroostook County, Maine, 
nearly 1,400 in Clinton and Franklin 
counties, New York, and more than 2,000 
in Berks, Lancaster, and York counties, 
Pennsylvania. 

Forty-four thousand of them are in 
North Carolina. Nearly forty-three thou- 
sand are in Kentucky—more than 2,200 
in Pike County alone. Twenty-four thou- 
sand in Virginia, almost exactly half of 
them massed in the twenty southwestern 
counties of the state, more than a thousand 
each in Pittsylvania, Wise, and Buchanan, 
nearly three thousand more over the 
line in Wilkes and Surry counties, North 
Carolina, and five thousand in the four 
border counties of Kentucky. Thirty- 
nine thousand are in Tennessee and more 
than half of these are in the eastern part 
of Tennessee. 

They are not Negro women nor women 
of foreign birth. They are native-born 
white women twenty-one years old and 
over, who cannot write their names or 
read a letter or a newspaper. In round 
numbers, 477 thousand of them! So read 
the dull figures of illiteracy in the 1920 
Census. This in America, whose other 
name is said to be Opportunity! 

They are the women God forgot—“ thin 
and wrinkled in youth from ill-prepared 
tod, clad without warmth or grace, living 
In untidy houses, working from daylight 
to bedtime at the dull round of weary 
duties, the mothers of joyless children, 
worn out by excessive child-bearing, and 
eactusted in a shell of dull content with 


their lot in life.” They are the forgotten 
women. 

They are the women described by Ellen 
Glasgow in one of her Virginia stories: 
“Tt’s goin’ on ten years since I have 
stopped to draw er easy breath, and I am 
clean wore out. ’T ain’t no better than 
a dog’s life, no how—a woman and a 
dog air about the only creatures as would 
put up with it, and they’re the biggest 
pair of fools the Lord ever made. I have 
had a hard life and it warn’t fair.” 

With rare exceptions, they are country 
women, born and reared in the lonely, 
lowly farm homes of the sparsely settled 
rural regions of the United States. In 
North and South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama they swarm out of their dreary 
country homes in large numbers into the 
cotton mills. In Maine, New York State, 
and Pennsylvania they are descendants of 
devitalized stocks. Everywhere native 
white illiteracy of all ages and sexes is a 
country problem. It long ago disappeared 
in our towns and cities or nearly so. 
Nine tenths of it is rural. Not so in the 
North and West, where for the most part 
illiteracy is foreign-born, in city and coun- 
try regions alike. 

The illiteracy of our native-born white 
women is self-perpetuating and hard to 
cure: first, because their homes are solitary 
dwellings in obscure places; second, be- 
cause they are scattered a few families to 
the square mile in the vast open spaces 
of countryside America; third, because they 
are sensitive and shy. They are crab- 
like souls who before advancing light 
steadily retreat into the fringe of darkness, 
to borrow Victor Hugo’s figure; and, 
fourth, because they are wives and mothers 
and older daughters, and it is women 
everywhere in all ages who lift or lower the 
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ILLITERATE NATIVE WHITE WOMEN 
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tulture-level of homes. Educate a man 
and you educate an individual, but edu- 
cate a woman and you educate a family, 
said Charles D. McIver. There were 
47,000 of these illiterate native-born white 
women in North Carolina in 1850 and 
there were 44,000 in 1920. In seventy 
years the decrease the United States over 
has been less than 100,000. The ratios 
have been greatly reduced in all the states 
since 1850, but the totals are little changed 
from year to year in any remote rural 
region. 

These are the women who unaware 
sign away their homes and dowers with a 
cross-mark. These are the women who 
ate their hearts out in dumb agony during 
the war. Their absent sons and brothers 
were as dead. Absent—that’s about all 
that most of them knew; swallowed up by 
the big outside unknown world; gone some- 


where, they hardly knew where; the camps 
at home, the trenches overseas, Flanders, 
the Somme, the Argonne were all one to 
them. Their loved ones were gone—lost 
in the sealed silences of illiteracy; that 
much they knew and little more. Whether 
safe and well, or ill or maimed for life, or 
in prison or dead, they did not know and 
many of them do not know till this very 
day, as the authorities in Washington will 
tell you. 

The essential curse of illiteracy lies in 
the suffocating loneliness it imposes. The 
world the illiterates live in is mainly the 
little world of the home and the neighbor- 
hood. They are cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined by the here and the now. They 
are heirs of all the ages, to be sure, but 
they cannot claim their birthrights. The 
accumulated wisdom of the race reaches 
them in traditions passed on by word of 
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mouth alone. The tidal waves of world 
affairs break in tiny ripples on their far- 
distant shores after many days. They 
are ofttimes dowered by nature with 
magnificent possibilities, their brains and 
fingers are nimble, their characters are 
substantial, fine, and capable, but they 
live in a pint-cup world where the largest 
men are little and the largest achievements 
are insignificant—a drab, dreary, uninspir- 
ing world. 

These 500,000 white women that God 
forgot have made anxappeal feeble even to 
men and women of heart—to teachers and 
preachers, to church and school and 
Sunday-school workers. Perhaps because 
they are a home-mission problem. It 
might be different if they were in Korea 
or Siam. But they are near at hand, a 
few under the dripping of the eaves of 
every country church, a few hundred or a 
thousand or so in almost every county east 
of the Mississippi—so near as to be com- 
monplace and uninspiring. They lack 
the distance that lends enchantment to 
foreign missionary adventures. 

The situation reminds one of Emerson’s 
cryptic address to a New England audience 
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in the 1850’s. Don’t talk to me, said he, 
about your incredible tenderness for black 
folk a thousand miles away: go love the 
woodchoppers in your backyards. 

Secular effort fails. It is a task for the 
church, and in my opinion this social sore 
never will be healed unless tender-hearted, 
home-mission workers can bring to this 
task the fever and fervor of religious 
zeal. 

Let him alone, was the curse laid on 
Ephraim. And it is Ephraim’s curse that 
lies on these wives, mothers, and daughters. 
Public schools and mission schools and 
moonlight schools have not solved the 
problem anywhere. Adult education is 
nowhere a success as yet in America. The 
daylight schools reach the children measur- 
ably well, but not the mothers. The 
largest promise of such success lies in 
such settlement work as the Hindman and 
the Pine Mountain teachers give them- 
selves to in Kentucky, and in the conse- 
crated efforts of Elizabeth Morris in 
Buncombe County, North Carolina. In 
their rounds of friendly visitation, they 
really reach and teach the mothers of 
Lonelyland. 





‘‘Panics Can Be Avoided,” Says Judge Gary 





“If Big Industry Will Act Honestly and Ethically With 
Its Competitors’ 


IN ITS SERIES of interviews with leaders of big business and industry, the 
Wortp’s Work presents on the opposite page a notable interview given to Rose 
C. Feld by Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Corporation, in 


which he makes this pointed remark: 


Fair competition in business is the greatest stabilizer of industry. Busi- 
ness depressions and panics can be avoided if big industry will act honestly 


and ethically with its competitors. 
unscrupulous competition. 


Panics as a rule are brought on by 


Keeping the public informed of corporate affairs has long been a part of 
Judge Gary’s program, and as long ago as October 19, 1899, Judge Gary, then 
president of the Federal Steel Company, had this to say before the Industrial 


Commission at Washington: 


“As I have said before, I did not quite 
agree with some of the gentlemen that the 
affairs of a large corporation should be kept 
secret. I think the great benefit, if I may 
be allowed to state it—I think the great 
benefit to be derived from the law under 
which this commission is appointed, and the 
action of this commission, is in ascertaining 
fully all the facts which are so much in the 
public mind, and distributing the knowl- 
edge and the information which they re- 
ceive. That is what is needed, that is 
what the public should know. There are 
always two sides to these great questions. 
Very frequently the laboring man is 
abused, and very frequently the corpora- 
tion is abused, and very frequently the 
public is abused, and very frequently 
the public laws abuse the corporation. 

“They sometimes are too liberal in favor 
of corporations, and at other times they 
are too harsh against corporations. Now, 
when you bring all these people together, 
when such an instrumentality as this as- 
certains and inquires in an honest way, 


and the people ascertain what the facts 
are, and distribute those facts thoroughly, 
so that everybody has an opportunity of 
knowing what they are doing, all classes of 
people are not so dishonest that they are 
not going to do the fair thing. You will 
hear sometimes a harangue by some man 
who is supposed to be a leader among the 
labor people which is abusive of corpora- 
tions, and perhaps some of the listeners 
believe what is said and are prejudiced 
against corporations. On the other hand, 
you will see some man who is interested 
in great corporations pronouncing against 
the laborer and he is just as unreasonable, 
and people believe him, when, if the op- 
portunity for investigation were made, 
they would not believe it. The result is 
that both sides are injured more or less. 
People should be brought together; that is 
what I think. Laboring men and capital 
should be brought together, and we should 
all know all the facts, and on that evidence 
all of us will properly consider and decide 
these questions.”’ 
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The Public Be Informed! 


A Notable Interview Given to Rose C. Feld by 


ELBERT H. GARY 


CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEN THE Federal Steel Company, the 
forerunner of the United States Steel 
Corporation, started business in Octo- 
ber, 1898, there were some opinions 
expressed in the newspapers that the or- 
ganization was too large in capitaliza- 
tion to be successful. The stock valuation 
of the company was $100,000,000. What 
popular opinion was concerned with was 
the power which this sum represented, and 
its potentiality for ill usage of the various 
factors concerned. 

To meet this situation and to anticipate 
antagonism, the question of conduct and 
policies of the new company received very 
careful consideration by the management. 
It was decided that, regardless of what the 
general practice of large industrial bodies 
had been in the past, it was desirable and 
important to secure the confidence and the 
support of the general public, it being rec- 
ognized that public sentiment had been 
and must be a big factor in the reputation 
and standing of concentrated capital. 
Therefore, almost at the very beginning of 
its activities, the president of the Federal 
Steel Company began to inform the public 
in one way or another, concerning facts 
and figures bearing upon the policies and 
principles of the company. Statements 
were issued periodically and interviews 
were submitted to by the presidents of the 
various subsidiaries. 

Two and a half years after the Federal 
Steel Company was organized, the United 
States Steel Corporation was formed, the 
former being merged in the latter, with the 
controlling personnel largely the same as 
that of the Federal Steel Company. The 
capitalization of the new group was one 
billion dollars. The importance of public 
support had been recognized before; its 


need was increased tenfold with the merging 
of bigger interests. It was therefore in- 
evitable that the practice followed by the 
Federal Steel Company concerning publi- 
city be adopted by the United States Steel 
Corporation. It was not especially easy to 
convince many of its directors of the wis- 
dom of the policy of publicity. They called 
the change a radical movement contrary 
to the best interests of capital. One of 
the strongest among them in experience 
and mentality made the statement that a 
private corporation was, in fact and as a 
matter of right, entirely private, legally 
and morally, and that it should not take 
the public into the confidence of the 
management of its affairs. This attitude 
was not unique. It was consistently 
argued to be a settled and proper principle 
for big business. 

However, those who favored publicity 
never wavered in their determination to 
make it a living principle of the corporation 
and insisted upon keeping the public in- 
formed on matters of management, pro- 
duction, prices, labor conditions, and any- 
thing else that came up for discussion. 
Publicity, in other words, became a settled 
policy of the organization, steadily upheld 
and pursued. What followed in regard to 
keeping the public informed by way of in- 
terviews, statements, speeches, and other 
methods is well known, and the results are 
not in doubt. The public began to believe 
that any information concerning conditions 
and management of the corporation in 
which the public was interested could be 
secured and that no misrepresentations or 
concealments would be made. 

Many times the courts of the country 
have approved the policy adopted by the 
United States Steel Corporation. Mr. 
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Roosevelt, when President, was one of the 
first to recognize and commend the atti- 
tude of the officials of the corporation. 
The records of his Administration which 
have been preserved in correspondence 
and in the sworn testimony of Mr. Roose- 
velt and members of his Cabinet, all of 
which are accessible, clearly establish 
what has been said on the subject. This 
first radical departure from old industrial 
practice is a landmark in the history of 
industry in this country. It was not es- 
tablished without a good deal of contro- 
versy, however good-natured, nor without 
considerable real enmity at times. 


How We Answered 
The Public's Suspictons 


Time has proved the wisdom of the 
adoption of a policy of open dealing. 
Corporations cannot work on a principle 
of locked doors and shut lips. A billion- 
dollar organization was a new thing in 
American industrial history. Nothing 
would have been more devastating nor 
foolhardy than to keep its movements 
hidden and silent. Public opinion, to 
start with, was suspicious and fearful of 
such concentration of capital; secrecy 
would have vastly increased the amount 
of suspicion and fear. The only fair thing, 
the right and proper thing, was to disarm 
the public by telling them all the facts 
and showing them that the corporation 
was engaged in doing nothing that would 
hurt the public, the consumer, labor, com- 
petitors, or stockholders. 

Strictly speaking, these are the five 
factors in big business which might be 
harmed by improper dealings of large cor- 
porations. Allare important, but perhaps 
the most important is the good will of the 
public. It is disastrous to have public 
opinion against an organization. The 
public is made up of human beings, vary- 
ing in intelligence and good sense. It is 
a well-known fact that the mass mind is 
inferior to individual minds. Ignorance 
spreads and mob spirit prevails where peo- 
ple cannot quietly contemplate and give 
thought to the facts of a case. How fool- 
ish it is, then, for men or groups of men 
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to align public opinion against themselves 
by refusing to give the facts the public 
wants. Immediately a spirit of suspicion 
is bred and the more ignorant the public is 
kept of the facts, the greater is the spread 
of the suspicion. 

On the other hand, there is nothing so 
constructively helpful as public opinion 
that is favorable. Once you know you 
have the trust and the good will of the 
general public, you can go ahead in the 
work of constructive expansion. Too 
often, many try to discount this vague, in- 
tangible power called public opinion. In 
that point of view lies destruction. 

In a manner of speaking, the public 
includes the other factors in industry— 
the consumer, labor, the competitor, the 
stockholder. Public opinion is moulded 
by an organization’s attitude to all of 
them. The consumer is not only the 
manufacturer who buys his product di- 
rectly from the United States Steel Cor- 
poration but also the man who lives in a 
building built on steel foundations, who 
rides on trains made of steel, who uses 
steel in every phase of his daily life, be it 
in his office, while he is traveling, or in his 
home. It may be said that the consumer 
and the public are one and the same. 
That recognized, the importance of gaining 
the consumer’s good will, his confidence, 
and his support, needs no further elabor- 
ation. Prices of raw products, finished 
products, cost of labor, conditions of labor, 
working status of plants, these things he 
has a right to know if he wants to know 
about them. The more intelligent his 
questioning and the more satisfied he is 
that he is dealing with an organization that 
is straight and aboveboard, the better and 
greater influence he is for building the 
kind of public opinion that big organiza- 
tions need and want. 

An organization’s attitude to labor, con- 
ditions under which labor works and lives, 
these, too, are essentials that go toward 
building a proper public opinion. Labor 
was a question that came up for serious 
consideration and examination in the early 
history of the United States Steel Corpor- 

ation. In the long past, the common 
laborer, so called, was not treated fairly. 
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The employers did not give to the em- 
loyees due consideration of their rights. 
They both dealt at arm’s length, regardless 
of the moral rights of the other, and the 
employers, being more powerful, were 
advantaged and the employees corres- 
pondingly disadvantaged. 

This was an inheritance of feudal times, 
when lords owned large tracts of land 
and lived in castles built in impregnable 
places, surrounded by walls and moats. 
In the villages in the valleys lived the serfs 
who tilled the soil for their masters, spun 
cloth, performed all the menial tasks 
necessary, and went to war when they were 
called upon for such service. The com- 
mand of the lord who owned the property 
was equal to the law and strictly observed. 
Laws were invariably favorable to the 
owner as against the tenant, the employee, 
orservant. The rental laws of the period 
were always prejudiced, and in favor of 
the landlord as against the tenant. 

Conditions were barbaric in every phase 
of existence, the poor helpless against the 
rich. Workmen received such wages and 
performed such work as the master dic- 
tated. All this is history and needs no 
repetition here. Out of these frightful 
conditions grew the labor unions, so called, 
and as they became stronger they created 
a force which enabled them to secure better 
treatment and a fairer return. It was 
natural and inevitable that this should 
happen. It was also natural and inevit- 
able that a state of war between employer 
and employee should arise wherever there 
were concentrated groups of workers. In 
the labor union, the worker who had suf- 
fered at the hands of unscrupulous capital 
found aid and protection. Unfortunately, 
however, there is no line of demarcation 
which makes the human at the head of 
labor saintly while the human at the head 
of capital remains diabolical. Human 
beings are human and the unscrupulous 
character is found in labor ranks as well as 
in official industrial ranks. Misuse of 
power made the feudal lords vicious and 
domineering and resulted in their down- 
fall. The same thing had the same effect 
on those labor leaders who became simi- 
larly vicious and domineering. 
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Many labor organizations came under 
the control of men who exploited the rank 
and file for their own benefit and to the 
prejudice of the interests of the workers. 
They made heavy assessments, fixed their 
own salaries, made no publication of what 
they did with funds, compelled employers 
to pay for peace, and, in fact, made prac- 
tical slaves of the workers—which was as 
bad as their slavery when they had been 
subject to the control of misguided employ- 
ers. There have been labor leaders who 
had the interest of the worker greatly at 
heart, and I have all respect for such. 
But very many of them unfortunately are 
men anxious to hold down jobs with good 
salaries, guided by the same selfish pur- 
poses as are some leaders in industry who 
seek to make their positions secure by the 
exploitation of workers. 


The Unions Break Their Contracts; 
Now Open Shops Only 


When the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation was formed, its managers in control 
of policies and administration determined 
that the conditions between employers 
and employees should be improved and 
that the first essential to good conditions 
was voluntarily to establish a practice 
which would secure the workers good 
wages, good working conditions, protec- 
tion against accidents, compensation for 
injuries, pensions for old age, schools for 
children, churches for their families, rec- 
reation grounds, homes, etc., so that 
labor unions would not be necessary for 
reasonable protection and fair treatment 
to the worker. We were interested in 
getting the worker to feel that he was deal- 
ing with a corporation that did not need to 
be driven to introduce humane methods 
into its plants. At the time the United 
States Steel Corporation was organized 
some of the plants of the subsidiary com- 
panies were working under labor union 
contracts. Almost at the beginning of 
operations of the corporation, the execu- 
tive committee passed a resolution to the 
effect that where labor unions existed 
when the properties of the subsidiaries 
were taken over, they should remain un- 
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changed. Consequently, regular contracts 
were made with leaders of labor unions 
where such unions had been in existence, 
but in places where unions had not previ- 
ously been organized, the policy was one 
of dealing with the workers individually. 

In time, however, it was discovered by 
the corporation that the labor union lead- 
ers had not kept their contracts, that they 
had discriminated against the United 
States Steel Corporation by allowing com- 
petitive companies, called independents, to 
produce more steel in a given period than 
their contract provided for while the Steel 
Corporation was limited to its contract 
quantity. It was also attempted by the 
union leaders, to organize the men of all the 
works, contrary to the policy which has, as 
stated, been established. Many disagree- 
ments of a similar character rose from 
time to time until the corporation refused 
to make any more contracts with labor 
union leaders, and its practice has since 
been established on the basis of an open 
shop, which permits a man to work at any 
place on terms to be agreed upon between 
himself and his employer. The questions 
relating to an open shop as against a 
closed shop are now well understood by the 
general public. The United States Steel 
Corporation claims to have pursued a prac- 
tice in regard to labor which is liberally 
just to the workman. Its welfare work, 
so called for want of a better name, is well 
known. It has expended more than $160, 
000,000 for this work since 1912 and it 
has paid in dollars and cents, in increase 
of production, in the worker’s attitude 
toward the corporation. 


Don’t Credit 
The Unions Too Much 


When I compare the conditions of living 
and working of British labor, which is 
organized, with those of the American, 
which is not, I cannot help but feel that 
we have made no mistake in our methods 
and policies. The real answer to the 
question of labor organization lies in re- 
sults. Compared to the English worker, 
the American lives like a capitalist. He 


has his home, his car, his radio, his tele- 
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phone, and all the possibilities of recrea- 
tion and growth. To a vast number of 
English workers, these things are still the 
prerogatives of wealth. 

I do not want to take too strong a stand 
against labor unions. I understand and 
appreciate fully that in the past they were 
needed in order to force a conscience upon 
the employing body. Especially was this 
true, as I have said before, in countries 
whose history included the period of the 
feudal system. Luckily, our history does 
not go back that far. American industry 
made mistakes, it is true, but, in a manner 
of speaking, they were the mistakes of 
youth. It was not the labor unions which 
created reform in American business. It 
was maturity in point of view. It was, 
also, a conscience formed by public opinion. 
Neither should it be forgotten that in this 
country we have no background of sharp 
lines of class division between the rich 
and the poor. In very many instances, 
the men in control of industry to-day 
started their careers in very lowly posi- 
tions. When they speak about codperat- 
ing with workers they are honest and sin- 
cere, for they know and appreciate the 
working mind. 

The public at present is interested in 
Henry Ford’s experiment of the five day 
week. Labor is interested in it. So is 
capital. It is a question that concerns all. 
I am inclined to believe that the time is 
not yet ripe for such a change. I do not 
know that it ever will be advisable. In- 
dustry with its present capacity for pro- 
duction cannot produce in five days what 
it could produce in six. When you cuta 
day off the working week, you cut off one 
sixth of the production. It is within the 
limits of reason to believe that the day 
may come when America’s population will 
stop growing, when its needs will remain 
static, and when the requirements of one 
year will be the same as those of the 
years preceding. Fortunately, we haven't 
reached that point. We are still growing 
in every direction, in population, in do- 
mestic industry, in foreign trade. There is 
no glut of material on our own markets oF 
in foreign markets. 

If we shorten our working week, we 
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bring hardship and misfortune on the 
public, the ultimate consumer. Less pro- 
duction means higher prices. It is the 
consumer that pays. It is clear that a 
plant that turns out eighty-three articles 
in five days when it used to turn out one 
hundred in six days will seek to cover its 
production costs and make its profits on 
the smaller output by adding to the selling 
price of each. 

Labor, which is also part of the consum- 
ing public, will suffer in two ways, at least. 
It will buy less for its money and it will 
face a possible shutdown in industry, 
especially in those lines where we have 
strong foreign competition. America can- 
not compete with Europe in foreign trade 
when they have a six day week and we a 
five day week. It all boils down to a 
simple matter of mathematics. 

A corporation’s obligation to its con- 
sumers is very largely included in this ques- 
tion. Unscrupulous managers of industry 
may approve of any change in industry 
which superficially may appear progressive 
and sound. Their approval, however, lies 
in protecting their interests by putting the 
burden of decreased production upon the 
shoulders of the consumer. In all its 
history the executives of the United States 
Steel Corporation have borne in mind 
their duty to the man who purchases steel 
and steel products. 

A corporation’s dealings with the public, 
with labor, with the consumer, all these are 
important and should be approached with 
an attitude of fairness and straight dealing. 
There is still another factor to consider, 
outside of the stockholder who profits to 
the extent that the corporation is success- 
ful in meeting the various problems I have 
mentioned. I am referring to the com- 
petitor in trade. Fair competition in 
business is the greatest stabilizer of in- 
dustry. Business depressions and panics 
tan be avoided if big industry will act 
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honestly and ethically with its competi- 
tors. 

Panics as a rule are brought on by un- 
scrupulous competition. A large organi- 
zation to get business will underbid a 
smaller one and the smaller one to save 
itself cuts prices still further. The con- 
sumer, seeing what is happening, refuses to 
buy until prices have touched the bottom, 
industry comes to a standstill, and a panic 
is created. This is a vicious practice and 
one which the Steel Corporation has always 
fought bitterly even at the cost of losing 
orders. Many times, a sales official has 
suggested that we undercut a competitor 
to get business that we may have needed 
at the time, but invariably the suggestion 
has been met with a firm refusal. There 
is nothing to be gained by such a practice 
and much to be lost in confidence and in 
stability. 

Steel has often been called the barometer 
of trade. Assuming that this is true, it is 
important that the barometer be kept at 
the fair weather mark by ethical and 
proper conduct of business, by selling at 
reasonable profits, by open dealing with all. 
The Steel Corporation has been fully cog- 
nizant of its responsibility in these di- 
rections. It has been testified over and 
over again in court, and decided by the 
highest court in the land, that the United 
States Steel Corporation has been open, 
friendly, and just in the treatment of 
others. The decision of the Supreme 
Court in the government case is clear on 
this subject. The officials of the corpora- 
tion do not claim that they are better than 
others nor that their decisions in regard to 
principles and policies are controlled by 
reasons which do not pertain to the best 
pecuniary interests of the corporation and 
its stockholders. They do claim, however, 
that they have been a factor in stabilizing 
industry and improving methods of big 
business. 





Give American Youth a Chance 


An Interview Given to Samuel Crowther by 


HENRY FORD 


Mr. Ford’s interview on the establishment of the five-day week with six days’ pay proved 
such a sensation in our October issue that we thought our readers might be interested 
in what he told Mr. Crowther about crime waves and the employment of boys and older 


men tn his plants. 
here and abroad. 


THE COUNTRY SEEMS to be giving up 
a great deal of time to devising ways and 
means to punish young men who commit 
crimes. Weare said to have a crime wave, 
and the larger number of the serious crimes 
are said to be the work of young men in 
their late ’teens or early twenties. Is it 
their fault or ours? 

The only defense much urged against 
this “crime wave”’ is not a defense at all. 
The remedy—or whatever it is—which 
is most urged is, that when a boy commits 
a crime he should be tried and sentenced 
as quickly as possible and then put behind 
bars for as long a time as possible. 

The responsibility for crime has been 
put solely on the criminals. This is the 
easy way, because by putting the re- 
sponsibility upon the criminal we dodge 
all our own responsibilities. We think 
that the responsibility for the young man 
who turns criminal is not to be put on him, 
but is squarely on society. It is time we 
took a look at ourselves. 

Is anything in a practical way being 
done to show young men that they can 
earn more money and get it more easily by 
well-directed work than by theft? Have 
we a duty to young men? Have we neg- 
lected our duty? 

For a long time my son Edsel and I have 
been considering this very problem in our 
own industries. Do we make it easy for 
a boy between sixteen and twenty years 
old to get a job with us, or do we make it 
hard? We found that we were making it 
hard and that every manufacturing insti- 


His novel ideas on that subject have attracted wide attention both 


tution which we knew of was also making 
it hard for a boy to get a job which paid 
him enough money so that in his spare 
time he could have the funds to do a rea- 
sonable number of the things that he 
wanted to do. The only jobs freely open 
to boys without experience are dead-end 
jobs at low wages. If the job has a future, 
then the boy is expected to start at almost 
nothing a week. How he is to live, how he 
is to stop being a normal boy and turn 
drudge has apparently concerned no one. 
We penalize the boy for his lack of ex- 
perience. We ought to penalize ourselves 
for that lack. 

A boy just out of school is not experi- 
enced in any line of work. What he learns 
in school does not fit him for work and 
especially not for mechanical work. Usu- 
ally he comes out with a strong prejudice 
against work and particularly against any 
work where he may wear a white collar. 
The education he is supposed to get does 
not seem to take. It would be fine if 
school could give what so many think it 
ought to give. No amount of study in 
school or in college can take the place of 
experience. The theory that education 
puts one abreast of the times so that one 
may start without a heavy handicap, or 
that it develops powers so that one may 
start with some knowledge of capabilities, 
is very good. But it does not work out. 

Judgment is a gift, but it may also be an 
acquisition. In most of us it is the latter. 
We too often say, “He has no judgment,” 
when what we really mean is, “He has 
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no habit of judgment.” Nobody has any 
judgment until he exercises it. Judgment 
is a habit of procedure. And many people 
have not the habit. Young men do not 
have the habit and they should not be 
expected to have it. But every one goes 
on the employment theory that they ought 
to have it. 

The boy just out of school, if he has no 
one to direct him, may look around a little 
for work and he may try out a trivial job 
or two. Then he is almost certain to fall 
in with some young men who have devel- 
oped the theory that since there is nothing 
in work anyway there is no use trying to 
find it. 

A few days ago, out of curiosity, I asked 
a friend of mine who is a fire chief to count 
the number of boys who came to the next 
fire. It just so happened that that very 
afternoon a good-sized fire broke out. 
The chief counted twenty-two hundred 
youngsters whose ages seemed to run 
between fourteen and twenty! He got 
tired counting at that point. The fire 
happened at three in the afternoon—a 
time when few boys who had jobs could 
have got away from them. Nine tenths 
of those boys must have been just hanging 
around keeping out of sight of their 
parents. 


Easy Money 
Is Never Honest Money 


This disclosed a more serious situation 
than we imagined. Every one of those 
boys required a certain amount of money, 
It is most unlikely that many of them 
could get money from their parents. All 
they needed was some one to suggest an 
easy way of getting money. Easy money 
is never honest money. The average 
boy is honest, but also if he is normal 
he is mischievous. His very love of ad- 
venture may lead him to do something 
which the law will regard as a crime. 
Once a boy is arrested and convicted, he is 
done for. We are very efficient in seeing 
to it that a young man who is convicted 
never has a chance to go straight after he 
comes out of jail. 

What these youngsters need is work— 
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not drudgery, but the opportunity to do 
honest, gainful work. It is up to industry 
to see that they get this work. 

As an experiment, we have instructed 
our own employment officers to take on 
five thousand boys between sixteen and 
twenty as quickly as possible, put them at 
men’s work, and pay “independence” 
wages. These boys will make good, and 
we shall take on more of them—not 
because they are boys, but because an 
industry doing its full duty to the com- 
munity ought to have its employment roll 
represent a cross section of the community. 
About this, more in a moment. 


Girls Have More Opportunities 
Than Boys To-day 


There is no reason in the world why they 
should not make good. We take no stock 
in this talk about boys and girls having 
degenerated. They are no crazier to-day 
than they ever were—it may be that they 
have more sense than they used to have. 
Certainly the girls have more sense, for 
they have more freedom and thus greater 
opportunity to gain sense. Some people 
seem to think that they dress queerly and 
act queerly. We think they are dressing 
sensibly and that they are brighter and 
more able to take care of themselves than 
ever they were. Employers in general 
unconsciously recognize this by giving 
more and better opportunities to girls 
than we do to boys. It is easier for a girl 
to get a respectable job than it is for a boy 
to get one. 

Just putting these boys to work is not 
enough. No kind of useful work is de- 
grading, but one kind of work may morally 
be more helpful than another kind. Ac- 
curate work has a morality all its own. 
We want to teach these boys accurate 
work and pay them well for it. Then we 
believe that the immorality of crime will 
not have to be preached to them. For 
crime will then show up for what it is—a 
very hard and footless way of trying to get 
money. 

It would help if our educators discovered 
something about industry and changed the 
direction of education toward it instead 
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of away from it. For a long time it was 
felt that one who went in for books was 
entering the “learned” world, while one 
who went in for machinery was enter- 
ing a rather lower plane of intelligence and 
living. The height of respectability was 
the white collar and the white hand, and 
these, incidentally, at the expense of collar- 
less men with calloused hands. Only a 


few are even now realizing the vast amount 
of learning which underlies mechanics, the 
incessant research and experiment its 
development demands, the precise knowl- 
edge of natural law involved in all its 
processes, and the endless exploration by 
scientific outposts. 


The Age of Accuracy, 
Not of Carelessness 


This is the age of accuracy. It is the 
age of good work. We measure time in 
smaller fractions than before and can now 
do much more with our day. We must 
walk with the utmost precision to avoid 
disaster. On every hand there is accuracy 
and a demand for more accuracy and an 
increase of the technical means of obtain- 
ing accuracy. 

This may seem rather at odds with the 
common opinion that ours is a slipshod 
age. Because we make so many things in 
large quantities the impression is easily 
formed that such accomplishment must 
mean enormous haste—careless work. 
Quantity production, on the contrary, 
has made accuracy more necessary than 
it ever was before. It was only under the 
pressure of quantity production that we 
got the precision instruments which enable 
men to work to the one ten-thousandth of 
an inch in the measuring of materials. 
Mass production has made inevitable the 
raising of standards of quality and skill. 

The keynote of modern production is 
economy. This does not mean skimping, 
but the utmost use of time, energy, and 
material. This economy is possible only 
by the achievement of the utmost ac- 
curacy. For without accuracy there can- 
not be speed of production, economy of 
labor and material, and cheap distribution. 

As to speed, it is clear at once that one 
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could make a million silver dollars al] 
alike much more easily than one could 
make each dollar different. There are 
some things to be said for handicraft, but 
quantity and undeviating standards of 
work are not among them. The charm of 
antiques is that they show the individual- 
ity of the man or woman who made them. 
We could hardly look for that, nor would it 
be desirable, in commodities which we need 
in great quantities, such as_ bathtubs, 
motor cars, or sidewalks. If you are going 
to make a large number of any useful 
commodity, you must do so speedily, and 
if you are to do it speedily it must be done 
accurately. For almost every commodity 
consists of many different parts which 
must be joined together, and if there is 
no accuracy in the production of the parts 
the task of joining them together and 
making them fit takes time and labor 
which accuracy might have obviated. The 
matter of assembling a machine or any 
other commodity is simplified and made 
sure by the accurate production of the 
parts. Out of the million silver dollars, 
take any two and they equal each other. 
This is the result of accuracy. 

Then, as to waste. Material can be 
economically used only by having its use 
carefully planned. If metal is to be 
prepared in sheets of certain size, or lum- 
ber is to be sawed according to pattern, 
an accurate plan will reduce the waste of 
material. Otherwise there will be too 
many sides and ends and corners and shav- 
ings left over, and all this is waste. Waste 
indicates that somewhere accuracy was 
lacking as between the form of the material 
and the thing to be made. By accurately 
studying the job this waste can be elim- 
inated. It may be foreknown to an inch or 
an ounce what will be needed, and this 
knowledge is exceedingly valuable because 
it means wealth. 

Add fifty cents a unit on an annual 
production of three million, and you have 
added one and a half million dollars. The 
very size of modern business has compelled 
managers to be accurate down to the 
matter of half a penny, for half a penny 
may be the leak through which the whole 
vigor of the business drains out. 





THE FACTORY A CROSS-SECTION OF A COMMUNITY 


A well-ordered industry is a living ser- 
mon on well-ordered life. 

This accurate planning for accurate 
work has another and very important 
human side. The work and the jobs are 
all planned and thus they can be divided 
into classes according to the skill and 
strength required in each. In other words, 
an industry begins to have jobs which can 
be graded according to the grades of age, 
ability, and experience within a com- 
munity. That is, the roster of jobs in 
an industry can and ought to represent 
a cross-section of a community. 

Take the cross-section of a community. 
It will show a certain number of men of 
eighty or thereabouts, perhaps it may have 
a man who has reached a hundred years. 
It will have a larger number of men who 
are seventy, a still larger number who are 
sixty, and so on down until we reach the 
boys. It used to be thought that a man 


had only a certain number of working 
years—say, from twenty to sixty, or per- 
haps only to fifty, for sixty used to be 
considered old. The boys were supposed 


to be getting ready to earn wages and the 
old men to live off the earnings of their 
children. 
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The dread of age can now be eliminated. 
In our employment we are placing the old 
men in jobs where they can be just as 
effective and earn as high wages as young 
men. And we are placing the boys in 
jobs where they can be as effective as older 
and more experienced men. That is, we 
are employing on the cross section plan 
so that every age will have a quotain the 
shops corresponding to the quota of the 
community. This is, as we conceive it, 
our duty. But, as usual, duty and the 
best way are one and the same. For the 
presence of the older men adds a balance 
which would otherwise be lacking. It is 
unusual for a man to have much real 
judgment until he is around fifty. 

We have for a long time applied this 
cross section rule to physical infirmities. 
We have jobs for blind men and jobs for 
one-legged men—in fact, a job for nearly 
any kind of aman. And more than this, 
we want crippled men about and we want 
blind men about—if for no other reason 
than in order to assure the others that 
physical disability does not mean the 
poor house. 

The ultimate social effect of big business 
has hardly been even dreamed of. 
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Canada’s Young Minister at Washington 


Her First Diplomatic Representative Is Only Forty 


UNIVERSITY DON, director of big ° 


business, patron of the arts, soldier, 
amateur actor, philanthropist, politician— 
and not yet forty: that epitomizes the 
striking make-up of the young man who 
is to be Canada’s first “ambassador” to 
the United States, the Honorable Vincent 
Massey, of Toronto. “Canadian Minister 
at Washington,” Mr. Massey is to be 
designated—since already there is there a 
British Ambassador—but the label means 
little; the boyish Torontonian will repre- 
sent Canada’s interests in the fullest sense 
of the word and may be relied upon to 
maintain the highest traditions of His 
Majesty’s diplomatic service. 

Vincent Massey, in 1887, began life 
under benign auspices, the son of one of 
Canada’s industrial barons, the late Ches- 
ter D. Massey, of the manufacturing firm 
of Massey-Harris. Graduating in turn 
from St. Andrew’s College and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, he took up post- 
graduate work at Oxford University, his 
chosen field of specialization there being 
modern history. Returning to Toronto 
in 1913, he joined the staff of his alma 
mater as a lecturer and was serving in that 
capacity when the war called him to 
sterner duties. 

Unsoftened by years of academic se- 
clusion, the young lecturer threw himself 
into soldiering with a vigor and whole- 
heartedness now accepted as character- 
istic of all his efforts. Within a few 
months he had attracted the attention of 
the military authorities by reason of his 


expert knowledge of musketry, and the 
summer of 1916 found him at Camp 
Borden, in charge of the School of Mus- 
ketry of Military District No. 2, owning to 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and re- 
sponsible for the musketry training of 
from twenty to thirty thousand troops 
preparing for overseas. 

Had it not been for the war, Vincent 
Massey might be still a lecturer in modern 
history—or, perhaps, an associate pro- 
fessor—at the University of Toronto. 
But the war’s outbreak gave him a taste 
of one kind of public service, and its con- 
clusion left him with a desire to sample 
others. For him the lure of cloistered 
halls had lost its power, and it was not 
long until Mr. Massey became Canada’s 
outstanding example of the student in 
business. In 1919, he entered as an 
active executive into the industrial organ- 
ization bearing his family’s name. After 
a period spent as director and secretary- 
treasurer, he became president, and it was 
in his office on King Street West, Toronto, 
that the Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie 
King, found him when, a year ago, the 
Liberal government was about to face the 
electors and its leader, as a preélection 
precaution, sought to strengthen its ranks. 

Mr. Massey was taken into the King 
Cabinet as minister without portfolio. 
Courageously, he contested a rural riding 
with a local and popular Conservative 
farmer—but the young Toronto manu- 
facturer, imported for the occasion, was 
unable to hold his own against a “native 
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son” of the riding. Defeated but not 
disheartened, Mr. Massey went back to 
Toronto, and within a year was again 
campaigning for Mackenzie King, not as a 
candidate this time, but as a free-lance 
platform supporter. The elections, just 
concluded, have placed Mr. King in 
office—and Mr. Massey at Washington. 

Only in appearance does the newest 
plenipotentiary at the Court of Uncle 
Sam confess his minority. Broad in 
scholarship, case-hardened in _ business 
experience, wise beyond his age in many 
things, Vincent Massey, in the flesh, is 
essentially boyish. Tall, spare, clean- 
shaven, a trifle ascetic of countenance, 
his black eyes, deepset and luminous, be- 
speak that vigor of mind and body inevi- 
tably associated with youth. Were it not 
for a soldierly snappiness in turn and 
bearing, he might be mistaken for a bud- 
ding poet, or a clerical brother of some 
monastic fraternity “let loose on earth 
awhile.” For the Massey countenance, 


despite its suggestion of youth, is some- 
what gloomy; there is about it—except 


when its owner is mentally and physically 
on the qui vive—something of Hamlet’s 
melancholy; one’s eyes instinctively drop 
from its contemplation in search of that 
which it seems to suggest—a coarse cas- 
sock, a knotted girdle and sandals. 

But no monk is Massey, unless it be on 
the boards, in Thespianic incarnation. 
There he can play his part with any in 
Toronto, that home in Canada for capable 
amateur histrionism. Vincent Massey’s 
talent for and love of amateur theatrical 
ventures has meant a great deal to his 
native city, where, due in no small measure 
to his aid, the “Little Theater” movement 
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has had remarkable growth. The Hart 
House theater—one of the features of the 
world-famous Hart House, a Massey 
donation to student life at the University 
of Toronto—is, probably, the finest of its 
kind on the continent, and on its stage in 
recent years Vincent Massey has been a 
fairly familiar figure. Hart House itselfi— 
a great undergraduate Union—is admitted 
to be unequalled in any country as a center 
of student activities, and to the tireless 
interest and keen enthusiasm of Vincent 
Massey—even more than to the munifi- 
cence of his family—does it owe its many- 
sided excellence. 

The new minister scarcely merits the 
label of politician. It is doubtful if he 
would seek to wear it. Until the elections 
of one year ago, he had taken no active 
interest in Canadian politics. His recent 
participation therein has resulted from a 
gradual awakening of a genuine desire for 
public service. Keen partisanship is not 
his forte; his academic reading and associ- 
ations have served—as so seldom they 
seem to do—to widen his sympathies, 
broaden his outlook, and remove his preju- 
dices: in other words, to make him less a 
politician, in the accepted sense of the 
word, and more a student of public affairs 
—or, what is much the same genus in 
action, a public servant. Wealth and the 
leisure to travel have helped to make him a 
cosmopolite; native ability and the dili- 
gent cultivation thereof have given him 
wisdom and understanding; a_ kindly 
nature has made him a favorite among his 
fellows—and ordinary common sense has 
kept him an ordinary citizen of the world. 
His great chance comes at Washington. 
. —Hector Mackay. 





Jungle Days in Journalism 


“Kill the Editor,’ Was Canton’s Answer to Editorial Pleas for Reform 
BOYDEN SPARKES 


A year ago a young crusader in journalism started a war on the “‘underworld” and 
organized vice and crime in Canton, Ohio, using one of the newspapers of ex-Governor 
James M. Cox as his attacking force. Before the year was out he was dead—the victim 
of the bullets of assassins. There was nothing new in the cry for reform—every Amer- 
ican city has heard it many times. Yet few of the campaigns have ended so quickly 
as this—and the questions are raised: Have bootlegging and new forms of organized 
vice and crime hopelessly corrupted politics and police departments in the average 
American city? Are we going back to the jungle days of municipal politics—and 
journalism? We do not attempt to answer the questions. We merely present here a 
plain, factual narrative of what happened in Canton, a city of about 100,000, and the 


reader may make up his mind whether the general facts fit his city. 


ONE DAY LAST FEBRUARY two 
business men of Canton, Ohio, went 
furtively to call on Don Mellett, the young 
publisher of The Canton Daily News. 
The visitors were nervous as they pushed 
open the door of the ante-chamber oc- 
cupied by the girl secretary of the news- 
paper man. The spokesman betrayed 
nervousness by mumbling his request to 
see the boss. The girl understood the 
man to say his name was Louis Macher. 
(Thereare certain guttural sounds to which 
the ears of English-speaking persons are 
not sharply attuned.) 

Mellett looked up from his work at a 
glass-topped desk as the girl entered and 
informed him of the presence of two men 
in the ante-room. 

“T understood him to say his name was 
Macher—Louis Macher,” she explained. 

In that mosaic of fact-building which is 
called reconstructing a crime it is difficult 
to determine how far into the past to pro- 
ceed before making a start. I think that in 
attempting to explain the murder of Don 
Mellett this is the logical place to begin. 

The secretary of Don Mellett has be- 
come the secretary of his successor, Charles 
Morris, the new publisher of The Canton 
Daily News. Her name is Doris Newman, 
and she is a witness for the people against 


those accused of the murder of Don 
Mellett. 

“When I announced the name Louis 
Macher to Mr. Mellett,”” said Miss New- 
man long afterwards, “an odd expression 
came over his face. I asked him if I 
should say he was busy. 

“No, he said, ‘T’ll see him now.’” 

Recently I asked Miss Newman if that 
expression she noted on Don Mellett’s face 
seemed to her to be of fear. 

“Oh, no, indeed,” she denied, “but I 
think he was surprised.” 

A younger brother of Don Mellett, 
Lloyd, was the city editor of The Canton 
Daily News and top sergeant in the force 
they directed in various crusades in 
Canton. Lloyd knows about the visit 
of those two business men of Canton. 
He knows what they said to his brother, 
because these visitors on that occasion 
made to him the same threats of bodily 
harm with which they tried to intimidate 
Don Mellett. 

‘“We know how to take care of guys like 
you,” they said. 

In the indictment that charges him 
with participation in the murder of 
Mellett the name of one of those callers 
is spelled as Louis Mazer. Sometimes 
in the printed references to his activities 
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made in the columns of The Canton Daily 
News it was spelled Major. Probably 
Mazer is correct and as Mazer, several 
months ago, this resident of Canton 
pleaded guilty in a Federal court to the 
crime of conspiring to violate the Volstead 
Act. Mazer was a bootlegger; he made 
his deliveries from an automobile, and 
the driver of a milk wagon who had to call 
on as many customers as did Mazer in the 
region of comfortable homes in Canton 
would complain of overwork. 

The other visitor on that occasion was 
Carl Studer. The distinction of being 
the first man to go to the penitentiary 
as a direct result of the investigation which 
began after the killing of Don Mellett was 
conferred on Studer during the second 
week of October. He was sent there to 
serve several years—if a beneficent parole 
authority does not sooner intervene— 
because he had been found guilty of oper- 
ating what the Ohio legislature classifies 
as houses of ill fame. 


Two Bootleggers 
Make a “Friendly” Call 


Studer, as well as Mazer, was selling 
liquor in Canton and when they visited the 
office of Mellett they were branching out. 
After violating over a long period the re- 
cent prohibition amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States they were 
then beginning an assault upon an older 
and more fundamental part of that struct- 
ure of the Republic. This time their defi- 
ance was addressed to the guarantee of a 
free press. Nothing could serve as a 
more complete justification of the cru- 
sades waged in Canton by Don Mellett. 

In the work of directing the publication 
in Canton of a daily newspaper Don 
Mellett had found evidence—court room 
evidence—of the existence of a partnership 
between some of the men entrusted with 
police authority in that city and the men 
in control of such outlaw pursuits as gam- 
bling, bootlegging, dope selling, and the 
operation of houses of prostitution. That 
discovery came at a time when Don 
Mellett felt that he was in a position to do 
something about it. 
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“This thing may not be ignored,” he 
told his subordinates soon after he was 
promoted from business manager to pub- 
lisher of The Canton Daily News. “A 
newspaper is something more than a 
scheme to make money. Our job is to 
show the people of Canton how the 
authority they have delegated is being 
misused. When they understand, they 
will correct the situation. If Canton alone 
were concerned it would be relatively 
unimportant, but the rottenness here is 
a rot that is spreading. If the politics 
of American cities are filthy, then the 
politics of American counties and states 
are bound to be filthy, and the politicians 
who go to Washington are going to be 
neither more nor less than graduates of the 
same filthy school.” 

That was not said in a speech across a 
banquet table. As a strict matter of 
fact, it was not said in precisely those 
words, but the thought was expressed 
again and again by Don Mellett in shirt- 
sleeve conferences with two men that he 
trusted. One was the managing editor of 
The Canton Daily News and the other was 
the city editor. The city editor was his 
younger brother, Lloyd. 

Don and Lloyd spent their boyhood in 
Elwood, Indiana, where their father was 
the editor of a weekly newspaper. There 
were seven boys in that family and the 
quickest way to explain how they felt 
toward their father is to say that six of 
the seven when they grew up became news- 
paper men in response to the same sort of 
inherited impulses that sends a duck to 
water or a Barrymore into the theater. 
For a sound interpretation of Don Mel- 
lett’s behavior in Canton it is necessary 
to consider this background. 

When Don was a year old the national 
campaign of 1892 was being waged. The 
politicians of Indiana in that year were 
troubled by the defection of Editor Mellett 
of Elwood. The other boys of the family 
who still think of Don as their baby 
brother, remember that campaign vividly. 
Although their father had for a generation 
conducted himself as an earnest Democrat, 
in that year he threw himself heart and 
soul into the campaign on the side of the 
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Republicans and he did so because he had 
become persuaded that Grover Cleveland 
was unworthy of election. An offer from 
some of the Indiana politicians of that 
day to make Editor Mellett postmaster 
in return for a change of his editorial 
attitude served only to set him as hard 
as concrete against the return to office of 
Grover Cleveland. The postmastership 
meant shoes for eighteen feet, it meant 
funds for the education of a swarm of 
boys, it meant the assurance of at least 
four years of prosperity, but it meant also 
the surrender of a principle—and Editor 
Mellett did not surrender. Thatoccurred, 
please remember, when Don Mellett was 
one year old. 

Don’s family moved to Indianapolis in 
time for him to attend Shortridge High 
School, and thereafter he went to the 
University of Indiana. Several years 
after he left college he was to be found in 
the city room of The Indianapolis News; 
then he became editor of The National 
Enquirer, the prohibition newspaper of the 
late Governor Hanley of Indiana; next he 
bought and edited The Columbus (Indiana) 
Ledger, giving up that paper in 1923 to 
join the Scripps-Howard newspaper chain, 
going into the advertising department of 
The Akron (Ohio) Press, which he left in 
January, 1925, to go to Canton as business 
manager of The Canton Daily News, one 
of the chain of newspapers owned by 
James M. Cox, who in 1920 was the 
Democratic nominee for President of the 
United States. 

Mr. Cox, eleven months after Mellett 
entered his employ, made him resident 
publisher of The Canton Daily News, which 
is as if an owner of many ships were to 
promote a mate to captain of one of his 
vessels and then to say, “Find your 
cargoes.” 

So, when this year, which is now drawing 
to a close, began, Don Mellett had been 
for one month the commander of a news- 
paper property and in his breast there 
burned zeal to make it not only a profitable 
undertaking but also an institution that 
would be of service both to the people who 
read it and to those who did not. Being 
@ newspaper man by birth and upbringing, 
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Don Mellett knew what is known to few of 
the men who make fortunes in other fields 
and then buy newspapers in response to 
the same motives that prompt them to buy 
fine paintings and fast horses and other 
showy possessions. Don Mellett knew 


that the only way to build a strong 
newspaper was to make it serve the 
community of which it was a part. 


He Refused to Cover Up 
Local Scandals 


I find it possible to believe that, if Don 
Mellett had not made some of the dis- 
coveries that he did as soon as he did, he 
might have become narcotized by the 
influences that keep so many editors from 
crusading. There was the matter of 
advertising, of social contacts, of news 
gathering, of security for his wife, his four 
children, and himself. After a few years 
more of quiet association with some of 
the influential people in Canton Don 
Mellett might have accepted as wise the 
small town policy of treating local scandals 
as confidential concerns suitable, perhaps, 
for club room gossip, but entirely unsuited 
for print. But, as it happened, he refused 
to accept that view. I think there was a 
quality in his very fibre that made it 
impossible for him to compromise. 

About the time Don Mellett took the 
helm of The Canton Daily News the “fash- 
ionable” hospital of the town was torn by 
a conflict involving the physicians of the 
staff and the lay board of trustees. 

One of the biggest blotches of soft coal 
smoke to be seen by any aviator flying 
over the basin known as Canton comes 
from the mills of the United Alloy Cor- 
poration, which makes steel for the 
automobile industry. H. Ross Jones was 
the president of this concern at the time 
Don Mellettand thenewspaper he directed 
enlisted in the Aultman hospital fight. 
H. Ross Jones was one of the board of 
trustees. 

The president of that board was the 
Rev. E. E. Esselbourne, a retired Episco- 
pal clergyman who is the son-in-law of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Harter, a wealthy woman 
in Canton, who founded the hospital in 
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memory of her father. One of Canton’s 
strongest banks is the Harter bank. 
Another trustee was W. G. Saxton, the 
cashier of the First National Bank. 
Other big payrolls of the town were 
represented on the board of trustees, and 
this board had named as head of the hospi- 
tal staff a physician who had not been 
connected with the institution. As a 
means of rebuking the board of trustees 
the physicians of the staff resigned. Since 
all of Canton was being asked to contribute 
to the undoubtedly excellent work of the 
hospital, it could not be regarded as a 
family fight. Asa result Don Mellett was 
informed about things in Canton that it 
might have taken him years to learn in 
any other way. There are few bad things 
about any community that remain long 
hidden from its doctors. One of the 
complaints of the medical staff against 
the physician-friend that H. Ross Jones 
desired to have at the head of that staff 
was that a friendly relation seemed to 
exist between this doctor and a sinister 
figure in Canton named Jumbo Crowley. 


Not Altogether Bad, They Said, 
Even Though He Broke the Law 


There are plenty of people there who 
carry their heads proudly and yet who do 
not think Jumbo Crowley is altogether 
bad. As a matter of fact, he is a soft- 
spoken man with the reputation of being 
a pleasant companion on hunting and 
fishing expeditions. When prohibition hit 
the land Jumbo Crowley ceased to be 
saloon proprietor and became instead the 
owner of a “speak easy.” Once authority 
from outside Canton raided his place and 
he had to pay, with bitterness, a fine of 
more than $5,000. 

The Aultman hospital row was compro- 
mised, thanks partly to the support the 
old staff received from The Canton Daily 
News, but as a result of its interference 
in that row the newspaper had incurred the 
hostility of some influential people in 
Canton, an element in the town that ten 
years ago would have been called the 
“silk stocking crowd.” Had it not been 
for the hostility incurred by interference 
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in this hospital row, Mellett and his 
newspaper might have had the support of 
an influential group of good citizens when 
he came to grips later with the “under- 
world,” but he had alienated and antag- 
onized them forever. But a _ more 
important outcome of this hospital row, 
which was hardly related to the events 
that led to Mellett’s death, was that this 
and other events had given to Mellett 
a clear picture of the influence in Canton 
of Jumbo Crowley, dealer in protection 
for bootleggers, gamblers, and characters 
even less desirable. 

The chief of police, an ineffectual old 
man named Lengel, Mellett learned, was 
one of Jumbo Crowley’s cronies. And 
this intimacy seemed to Mellett to have 
a significant bearing on the boldness 
with which gambling resorts, houses of 
prostitution, bootlegging, and the ped- 
dling of narcotic drugs were operated. 
These outlaw enterprises were thriving 
in Canton with no more need for caution 
or secrecy than if the proprietors had been 
tailors, butchers, bakers, or insurance 
agents. 

Canton, neither last year nor this, bears 
the slightest resemblance to a wide-open 
mining camp. Its defenders say that it 
is no worse than most American cities, 
and saying it they justify the fight that 
Mellett was waging when he was mur- 
dered, because for more than a year he 
had been telling his associates that, if the 
politicians who rule America were reared 
on pedestals based on the home precincts 
of those politicians, then it was high time 
those home precincts were scrubbed clean. 
Canton was not a mining camp, and yet 
the hard and brassy music of mechanical 
pianos to which danced the underworld 
of Canton could be heard almost at the 
Court House Square. 

There was a policeman in Canton who 
could have told a visitor the precise num- 
ber and even the names of all of the prosti- 
tutes in the town. It was a part of his 
work to know—not his work as a police- 
man, but as a perfume salesman. Daily, 
or perhaps it was nightly, he made his 
rounds, providing some of the scent with 
which those human traps were baited. 
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Did Chief Lengel know this? If he 
had no other source of information he 
could have learned it by reading The 
Canton Daily News, and the chief read that 
paper even though he was threatened with 
apoplexy each time he picked up a fresh 
edition. 

There were policemen who were in daily 
contact with the town’s important liquor 
merchants; there were others who had con- 
tacts with peddlers of cocaine, morphine, 
heroin,andothernarcotics. Some of those 
policemen were profiting from the contacts. 

All of this sorry tale was unfolded day 
by day in The Canton Daily News. A 
little more than a year ago Mayor Swarts 
of Canton was merely a Democratic can- 
didate for that office in a town that had 
almost a habit of electing Republicans 
to office. When Swarts declared himself 
a candidate for the job of cleaning vice 
out of Canton, Mellett and The News went 
to his banner joyously; and Swarts was 
elected by a surprisingly large vote, re- 
ceiving something like 6,000 more votes 
than his opponent. He was inaugurated 
on the first of the year and the next day 
Don Mellett wrote and published an edi- 
torial addressed “To Chief of Police 
Lengel,” in which he said: 


If The News has wrongfully portrayed Chief 
Lengel in any connection it is indeed sorry, 
as such was not the intention. The News is 
not interested in Chief Lengel or any other 
police officer personally, but it is interested in 
the vice conditions existing in Canton, which 
are on a much greater scale than the public 
realizes, perhaps, and in Chief Lengel’s official 
responsibility for their existence as the head 
of the police department. That the public 
may not misunderstand the attitude of The 
News towards Chief Lengel in his official 
capacity it should be stated very openly that 
Canton needs a stronger hand at the helm of 
its law enforcement. 

It is the opinion of The News that Canton 
needs cleaning up. Bootlegging, gambling, 
and houses of prostitution are running wide 
open, in flagrant violation of the law. If 
Chief Lengel denies this, proof is available 
tohim. If he states he cannot clean up these 
vice conditions upon proof of their existence 
he should step aside and permit some one 
who can to do so. 

It does not take a keen observer to ap- 
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preciate the demoralization of the Canton 
Police Department, and to whom this should 
be charged than to Chief Lengel it would be 
hard to say. And while the handling of the 
department is unquestionably a big job yet 
there are plenty of men who could and would, 
if they were given a free hand, turn the trick. 
The ramifications of the underworld reach 
rather far in Canton and touch some men of 
considerable standing. This condition will 
continue as long as the police department 
remains as incompetent and lax in its program 
of law enforcement as it has been during the 
last several years. 

Last night, the first night of the year 1926, 
Canton’s houses of prostitution were running 
wide open. A trip around the city by a staff 
reporter revealed houses doing a big business. 
Gambling houses were open, and booze was 
being sold. 

The News believes that the only person 
being fooled by Chief Lengel in his belief that 
the law is being enforced is Chief Lengel 
himself. Certainly, members of the depart- 
ment itself are under no such illusions. The 
big operators to date in all of the raiding 
campaigns have not been touched. These 
men should be gotten or else an admission 
made that they cannot be. 

Frankly, The News has little faith in Chief 
Lengel’s ability or desire to clean up Canton. 
It does not challenge his integrity nor his 
motives. And it arrives at its conclusions 
strictly from observation and investigation 
of vice conditions as they exist in Canton 
to-day. The News is not interested in Chief 
Lengel, or his pension efforts, neither is it 
interested in any other man for chief of police, 
but it is interested in the moral fibre of the 
community, in honesty and integrity, in 
decency, in respect for the law, inthe duty 
of the community to its thousands of foreign- 
born residents, in civic vision, and in economic 
stability for all of its residents. These things 
cannot be with an underworld flourishing in 
its midst the ramifications of which reach into 
many and varied lines of city and civic ac- 
tivities. 

As Chief of Police Mr. Lengel is the key to 
the situation of cleaning up Canton. If he 
can’t do the job, no matter how good his 
intentions, he should resign or be removed. 
Thus, Mr. Lengel, do we extend our New 
Year’s greetings: Get busy or get out. 


That day there was established at pelice 
headquarters a censorship of news like 
that which might be expected from the 
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commander of an invading army. It was 
a censorship designed to harass The Canton 
Daily News, and not the opposition news- 
paper. Policemen were forbidden to say 
anything to reporters of The News staff. 
Even the records of events which are 
public property were kept from the 
representatives of Mellett’s paper. 

At first it appeared to be the spite work 
of an old man about to be kicked out of 
his job by a new mayor, but before that 
official could take any action he was 
stricken with acute appendicitis and was 
taken to the hospital in a state of coma. 
It was many weeks before he rallied 
enough to sign his name to a paper remov- 
ing Chief Lengel from office on the charges 
of inefficiency and neglect of duty. 

The mayor removed the chief, but the 
Civil Service Commission of Canton put 
him back, and then Don Mellett found 
himself involved in another fight, this 
time for the removal of two members of 
the commission of three. 


What Cox Said 


To a Tale-Bearer 


Not all of the forces fighting back at 
Don Mellett were fighting in the open. 
Although his reporters were not deprived 
of any important stories because of that 
censorship at police headquarters, they 
were handicapped, and a more insidious 
campaign was afoot, one that was designed 
to take the heart out of the young pub- 
lisher by crippling his newspaper as a 
business enterprise. He noted a loss of 
certain local advertising accounts. 

Two other things had happened to 
demonstrate to Don Mellett that his oppo- 
nents were prepared to strike him from any 
angle—from behind if that seemed most 
effective. One man made a trip to Miami, 
Florida, to see the former Governor of 
Ohio, James M. Cox, and tell him that 
young Don Mellett was drunk with power 
and running amuck with Cox’s newspaper. 
It was done in a friendly way, you under- 
stand. I can in fancy almost hear that 
tale-bearer say: “You know, Governor, 
I don’t want to see this man injure you. 
You’ve got too much at stake.” 
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Cox, however, had been reading The 
Canton Daily News. 

Don Mellett had been elected to the 
University Club in Canton, but the 
hall mark of success in that city is member- 
ship in the Canton Club, which occupies 
the upper floors of the town’s tallest build- 
ing, from the windows of which it is 
possible to see not only the tin flues that 
surmount the chimneys of the Jungle 
where Jumbo Crowley rules, but also 
other and more inspiring landmarks, such 
as the shining white sepulcher where sleeps 
McKinley. You will be told in Canton 
that Don Mellett was “black balled” by 
this club. I learned that two men of its 
board had said that they would vote 
against his election, and two such votes are 
sufficient to bar a candidate. But what 
honest reason could there have been for 
voting against him? 

Whatever force was at work, was sim- 
ilarly powerful in the controlling body 
of the Brookside Club, which ranks itself as 
the best of Canton’s country clubs. That, 
you see, was where the fight began to 
strike at Don Mellett’s home. No man 
in this day and age in America is going 
to feel happy in the thought that his 
family is denied the privilege of playing 
golf or tennis in choice surroundings 
because they are his family. 

I cannot pretend to say that Don 
Mellett was barred from those two clubs 
because of the truthful things he was 
printing in his newspaper. All I know 
is that the only important battle in 
which the young publisher was engaged 
was his fight with the dark forces of Can- 
ton arrayed behind Jumbo Crowley. 
Possibly his newspaper had trampled on 
the prejudices or pride of some small- 
minded persons of stiff-necked respecta- 
bility, persons who could stoop low to 
get revenge. Maybe there was no con- 
nection between these humiliating ex- 
periences and the crusade against vice, 
though surely to Don Mellett there must 
have seemed to be some connection. But 
they did not stay him. 

Nowadays in the United States when 
the facade of a shabby poolroom or cigar 
store may be the screen behind which 
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operates a conspiracy reaching into the 
very capital of the United States, what in 
journalese is usually referred to as the 
underworld may more nearly belong to 
the high world. 

Whisky selling in Canton was linked 
with a big business which only partly 
revealed its scaly coils in that industrial 
city. A few years ago a man named 
Harry Turner, who had been a structural 
steel designer employed at the big plant 
of the Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
made some money rather suddenly and 
began to gamble in stocks through the 
office of a local broker. There he met a 
man named Ed Curtis and together they 
planned the election of Ed’s brother, C. C. 
Curtis, as Mayor of Canton. They did 
elect him, too, and then Ed became 
safety director of the town, and Turner 
became its most important and influential 
gambler. Turner, it was arranged, was 
to collect from the professional outlaws 
of the town fees for their immunity from 
police interference and these fees he was 
to split with Safety Director Curtis. 

When those plans were incubated Tur- 
ner was often in conference with Jumbo 
Crowley, and when success crowned their 
political enterprise Jumbo Crowley became 
a sort of chairman of the board of the 
organized gambling and bootlegging in 
Canton. One of the big gambling estab- 
lishments which was opened under these 
kindly auspices was operated by a Greek 
who was paying $500 a week to Turner. 
Crowley was interested also in another 
gambling resort. A man named Harry 
Bouklias, a Greek, was at the head of an 
illicit whisky distilling plant. He, too, 
was paying tribute to Turner, and was 
Turner’s partner to some extent. 

Then Crowley and Turner became en- 
gaged in a controversy with Ed Curtis 
about the division of the profits of their 
organization and when state officers raided 
Crowley’s retail speak easy that business 
man was in a rage all the more deadly 
because it was cold. He contended that 
Ed Curtis could have warned him of the 
presence in town of the state’s raiders. 

Soon thereafter Mayor Curtis of Canton 
was removed from office by the Governor 
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of Ohio, and brother Ed, the safety 
director, was sent to the pentientiary 
on evidence supplied by Jumbo\ Crowley’s' 
friends, Turner and Bouklias. Because 
they helped to convict a worse rascal, 
one owing a direct allegiance to the people, ' 
these two culprits were given suspended 
sentences. 

All of these things were known to Don 
Mellett. After much delay the former 
safety director had been sent off to prison, 
but the probationers, Bouklias and Turner, 
continued to operate as _ bootleggers. 
Mellett printed many facts about their 
activities which should have been em- 
barrassing both to them and to some 
members of the police department. One 
of those articles was a flippant item which 
told of holiday gifts of turkeys made to 
most of the men of the Canton Police 
Department. None in Canton were mys- 
tified as to the identity of H. B., whose 
initials were inscribed beneath the card 
of good wishes attached to each police- 
man’s bird. H. B., of course, was Harry 
Bouklias. So much for the “white mule” 
venders. 


Bootleggers in the Station House, 
But Not Behind the Bars 


The bonded whisky—the red liquor— 
sold in Canton was being trucked into the 
city from Pittsburgh. For a long time 
this business was directed by Ben Rudner 
and Carl Studer, and although Rudner for 
his violations of the liquor laws was finally 
sent to the Atlanta penitentiary by a 
Federal judge he was not necessarily 
reformed thereby. When he came back 
from Atlanta Rudner opened in Massillon, 
Ohio, the outskirts of which blend with 
those of Canton, a store for the sale of 
automobile accessories. 

Studer and Rudner and their associate, 
Mazer, were to be seen almost any day 
perched on a fence in front of the police 
department building. Frequently they 
were in the station, loitering in the locker 
room with their friends of the police de- 
partment. These lawbreakers were as 
much at home in the police headquarters 
as was any policeman. 
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There were a few policemen in the 
department who were neither socially 
nor financially involved with any of the 
disreputable characters who found it 
expedient to make friends with policemen. 
One of these men was a police sergeant 
named John Wise. Canton knows this 
graduate of one of its high schools as 
“Jiggs” Wise. During the war he served 
with the First Army as an artillery ob- 
server, spending his days in an airplane 
above the lines. Jiggs Wise came home 
a first lieutenant. 


Attempts at Intimidation 
Opposite the Police Station 


Disfigurement by the loss of part of an 
ear in a motorcycle accident prevented 
Wise from going into the Pennsylvania 
Constabulary as he had planned. The 
same accident led to his meeting the lady 
who is Mrs. Wise. She was his trained 
nurse. Altogether, Sergeant “Jiggs” Wise 
was a person quite different from his chief, 
Lengel. As head of the “booze squad” 
of the department Wise arrested some of 
the town’s protected bootleggers. One 
of these was Mazer. It was the article 
printed in The News about that arrest 
that nerved Mazer and his bootlegging 
associate, Studer, to make their first 
threatening call at the office of Don 
Mellett. They made several such calls 
in the early part of this year, and then 
during March and April there was rarely 
a day when these two or some of their 
gang were not keeping a bold watch on 
the entrance to The News office. 

They were trying to intimidate not only 
Mellett and his subordinates but as well 
those persons who were carrying to him the 
information that became the basis of some 
of the news articles. Their automobile 
stood in the street in front of the Elks’ 
Club, because from that point they could 
look up and into the second floor window 
of Don Mellett’s office. Sometimes one 
or another of them got out of the car to 
loiter menacingly in the doorway of the 
entrance to the editorial rooms. 

Again and again they voiced their 
threat to Don and Lloyd Mallett: 
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“We know how to take care of guys 
like you.” 

You may ask yourself why the publisher 
did not lodge a complaint against these 
underworld bullies, but ask yourself also 
to whom he could have appealed. To 
the police? That would have been a hu- 
miliating waste of time. To the sheriff? 
In Stark County, as in many others 
of the more than 3,000 counties of the 
United States, there has developed an 
unwritten, and improper, law that keeps 
the sheriff’s eyes closed to all that goes on 
in the cities. 

Don Mellett received other threats, 
about which he said nothing, but at his 
home the blinds were drawn as carefully 
as if the quiet street in which he lived had 
been the pathway of West Virginia or 
Kentucky feudists. But there was no 
let-up in his campaign for a dissolution 
of partnership between the police and the 
underworld. 

When Lengel was dismissed by Mayor 
Swarts in March The Canton Daily News 
printed this: 


Canton’s clean-up of vice conditions has 
only started. Jumbo Crowley must 
be put out of business. His every place 
must be stopped and kept dark. So also must 
John Fraley’s place. Carl Studer and Louis 
Mazer, operators of the Lyceum poolroom and 
bootleggers de luxe, must be made te know 
that the game is about to end. , 

Other changes in the police department 
must follow the chief’s dismissal. Clark, 
Moore, Swope, Streitenberger, Metzger, Da- 
raney, Froom, all must go. Captain Patter- 
son should retire on a pension, and Lieut. 
Manderbaugh should sign off. There are 
others, and before the shake-up is over and 
the investigation finished many may go. New 
blood is needed in the places of these men. 

Liquor law violation is only a part of the 
vice. Dope and gambling are contributing 
a big share to making Canton’s underworld a 
place to be reckoned with. During the last 
six years there have been committed nearly 
fifty murders in Stark County. In these only 
two convictions were obtained. 


That article was signed “by D. R. Mel- 
lett, Publisher Canton Daily News.” 

“Why did you sign that article?” 
Mellett was asked. 
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“Well, they said they were going to ‘get’ 
the guy who was doing all this,” he replied. 

That signature was a gesture of defiance 
to those men who were threatening Don 
Mellett’s life. 

In other ways the crusade was proceed- 
ing in a way to suggest that it was going to 
be highly successful. Mellett’s exposure 
of the continued bootlegging activities 
of Bouklias, the Greek, and his partner 
Turner, had resulted in their being carried 
off to the penitentiary at Columbus to 
serve the terms that had been imposed, 
but suspended, when they were convicted 
of bribery in the Curtis affair. The week 
before Mellett was assassinated he had 
gone to Columbus to urge Governor 
Donahey to keep them in prison. Other 
significant things had occurred, but it is 
unnecessary to relate them chronologically 
in order to interpret what followed. 

On several occasions one of the police 
officials had stated publicly that he weuld 
like to give Mellett a.beating, and several 
times this official had told some of the 
emotional blackguards who suffered in 
raids he was forced to order that they could 
blame their troubles on Mellett, of The 
News. ; 

Chief Lengel was out of office only so 
long as it took the civil service commis- 
sioners to revoke the mayor’s order of 
suspension and have their action sup- 
ported by an injunction restraining the 
mayor. Then about the second week 
in July the mayor found a way through 
some of his difficulties. He removed the 
two obstructing members of the civil 
service commission on charges of neglect 
and inefficiency. One of those ousted 
commissioners, a lawyer named Janson, 
on the day of his removal from office, 
issued a typewritten statement of vituper- 
ative complaint against Don Mellett, in 
which he stated: 


Mr. Mellet not so long ago blessed the 
State of Indiana by leaving it and brought to 
Canton a mouthing, slobbering, overworked, 
oversized jawbone and by his blackguarding, 
muckraking tactics has caused Canton un- 
measurable harm by his publicity of scandal- 
ous matter and given to Canton an 
unfavorable name which the facts and the 


truth of the situation do not warrant—a man 
whose civic pride all rests in his jawbone. 
In a less refined, civilized society than exists 
here in Canton the community would have 
purged itself of this nuisance by riding him 
out of town on a rail amidst the praise and 
applause of the enraptured multitude. 


Don Mellett insisted over the protest 
of his managing editor that this provoca- 
tive statement be printed on the first page 
of The Canton Daily News. 

It was about six days later that Sergeant 
Jiggs Wise, who had become one of the 
few allies of The Canton Daily News— 
Sergeant Wise who arrested bootleggers 
when and where he caught them, regard- 
less of what kind of protection their bribes 
had bought—was involved in a slight 
automobile accident on the outer edge of 
town. It made him late in reporting 
for duty and Chief Lengel suspended him 
on the charge of being intoxicated. 


Al Cowardly Murder— 
The Police Not Interested 


That same night, Don Mellett after 
driving home with his wife from some 
light-hearted social affair in Canton went 
out of his house, which stands on a corner 
of a street intersection, and drove around 
to the rear to the garage. It was after 
he had put the car away and, whistling a 
tune, was outlined as a black silhouette 
against the white door of the garage that 
a burst of revolver shots came from the 
darkness. At least two and possibly as 
many as four men were in that party of 
assassins. 

Mellett must have died instantly be- 
cause one of the bullets passed through 
his head just above his ear. Even the 
bullets that missed him would have made 
a close pattern. They were fired by 
marksmen and they came from the same 
style of revolver, thirty-eight calibre, as 
is carried by the policemen of Canton. 

The screams of Mrs. Mellett and the 
crying of her four children had not begun 
to chill the blood of that residential section 
when the scuffling of running feet attracted 
the attention of a neighbor of the Melletts 
who had just put his car ip a garage beyond 
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the lot on which grew the clump of small 
trees in which the assassins had kept their 
death watch. 

This man ran out to the street and as he 
got there a running figure tripped and 
sprawled in the road. Afterwards this 
neighbor said he thought he recognized 
the one who fell, but he has not as yet 
dared to be positive. 

Don Mellett is dead. The rest of this 
tale is unimportant because it is rather 
hopeless. Seven weeks passed before any 
one was indicted for the killing and those 
indictments were returned only after Mrs. 
Mellett, slender creature of iron will, had 
gone, with her four children, to her old 
home in Indianapolis, had had herself 
named executrix of her husband’s estate, 
and then, in that capacity, filed suit in 
the Federal court for the recovery of 
damages from the men she had accused 
of the murder of her husband. She named 
three and then, and then only were 
indictments brought in against them. 
The three named were Rudner and Louis 
Mazer, the bootleggers, and an ex-convict 
named Pat McDermott, whom Rudner 
had known in the Federal penitentiary at 
Atlanta. 

In a burst of anger after the assassi- 
Aation rewards totaling $27,000 had been 
offered for information leading to the 
arrest and conviction of the murderers. 
It was in the hope of winning a share of 
this reward that three persons came for- 
ward and told how McDermott had 
boasted to them that he had been hired 
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to attack Mellett, but McDermott was 
a fugitive until October 24th, when he was 
apprehended near Johnstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Shortly after the murder Chiei Lengel 
and half a dozen of his men were dismissed 
from the force and Sergeant Wise put in 
Lengel’s place. 

Two men are entitled to credit for such 
progress as has been made toward bringing 
to justice all of the Canton men involved 
in the conspiracy to nullify the consti- 
tutional guarantee of a free press, with 
murder as the instrument of suppression. 
Only one of these two is a Canton man, 
the former judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, Hubert Pontius. The other is 
Charles Morris, who went there as pub- 
lisher of The Canton Daily News to carry 
on the fight that Don Mellett started. 

Judge Pontius had been retained by 
Mellett to defend The News in a libel 
suit brought by Chief Lengel. Because 
of that, and because he is burning with 
indignation at efforts to hamper the hunt 
for the conspirators as well as the actual 
assassins, Judge Pontius has kept on the 
trail of every official of Stark County 
who has shown a disposition to shirk his 
duty. 

“Tt is a thankless service,” he told me 
in October. “Many people that I have 
known all my life have barely a civil word 
for me when we meet nowadays. Mostly 
they are the people who think we should 
go on covering up our dirt as we used to do 
before Don Mellett came to Canton.” 
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How to Profit From Changing Fashions 


in Investments 


Better Real Estate Mortgage Bond Conditions 


ONE OF THE LARGE real estate mort- 
gage bond houses has gone into receiver- 
ship. That is what those who had studied 
conditions in this field had feared might 
happen. As far back as November, 1923, 
when this type of bond was becoming pop- 
ular with investors, it was pointed out in 
this magazine that the time of test for 
them was ahead. In April, 1925, it was 
said again: “As yet the time of test has 
not arrived. Until it does, and passes, 
no one can tell with certainty what bonds 
and what houses are going to come through 


terms to the borrowers and less to the 
lenders, who are the purchasers of real 
estate mortgage bonds. 

“Financing of speculative building oper- 
ations is now being undertaken that under 
more normal conditions might not be con- 
sidered. Amortization, or annual pay- 
ments on principal, is lower than it used 
to be, thus reducing the burden on the 
borrower and weakening one of the princi- 
pal safeguards for investors in these high 
percentage loans. Another danger is the 
inexperience of new houses entering the 


without defaults and without failures.” 4 field, including some Wall Street banking 


Investors were repeatedly cautioned ~ 
against putting all their money in real 
estate mortgage bonds. « 

Then in September, 1925, after a more 
intensive study of conditions and houses in 
this field, this description of the situation 
was laid before the readers of the WorLD’s 
Work: 

“Money is plentiful and cheap in this 
country. The public has eagerly taken 
up the issues of real estate mortgage bonds 
that have been offered. It has not only 
bought what was offered but also called for 
more. To supply this demand new com- 
panies have entered the field and old com- 
panies have expanded their organizations. 
This results in a competition for loans to 
keep sales organizations busy and to meet 
overhead expenses. This competition to 
loan money results in more favorable 


houses. 4 

“Tt is a borrower’s market, with the 
loaning houses experiencing little trouble 
in securing from the investing public all 
the money they can place. Such a con- 
dition should cause investors in this field 
to be more cautious than they have had 


+ to be in the past, for if real estate values 


should fall considerably it is likely that 
some real estate mortgage bonds will not 
be able to pay their interest.” 

A little more than a year following the 
publication of these words of caution, the 
house regarding which the editors felt 
the most concern at the time had failed. 
The immediate cause of the failure was the 
refusal of the Pennsylvania Securities Com- 
mission to renew the house’s license to sell 
bonds in that state. Back of this refusal 
were, of course, the conditions that caused 
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this magazine to feel concerned regarding 
the house and to decide that it could no 
longer recommend its issues to its readers, 
but those conditions in themselves would 
not have caused the failure of the house 
at this time. The fact that it has occurred, 
however, before conditions became worse 
seems likely to be a blessing in disguise. 

Already a general improvement in con- 
ditions in the field is noticeable. Other 
houses are becoming more conservative in 
the character of loans they make. And 
investors are becoming more discriminat- 
ing. A picture of a fine-looking building 
and a high interest rate is not all they look 
for. Both the houses and investors now 
realize that there are dangers in this field. 
The result of this one failure may be a cor- 
rection of evils that will remove the possi- 
bilities of other failures. Time is an 
important curative factor in these loans 
because of the amortization principle, and, 
given fairly stable real estate values and 
rents, the risks involved from-the investor’s 
standpoint will steadily decline. 

All this is written to reassure investors 
in this type of security. Just as words of 
warning were well timed a year or more ago 
when the buying of these securities was 
going on so recklessly, at this time words 
of assurance are proper when the popular- 
ity of these bonds is being affected by this 
failure. 

Some of this assurance can be extended 
to holders of bonds of G. L. Miller & Com- 
pany—the house that has failed. Where 
the bonds are on completed properties 
that are earning their interest and amorti- 
zation charges, the holders have little rea- 
son for concern. The courts, through the 
receiver, will see that they get the money 
due them. Where the borrowers are in de- 
fault, foreclosure proceedings may have 
to be instituted, and in those cases the 
bondholders will receive the proceeds of the 
foreclosure sales since they hold the first 
mortgages on the properties. Where the 
buildings are not yet completed the bond- 
holders may suffer greater losses. 

In this connection a word of warning 


regarding those who would trade the 
holders of these bonds out of them at low 
prices is timely. Recently the receiver 
for G. L. Miller & Company issued a state- 
ment listing seventy of the house’s issues 
which were not in default. Following 
that, a dealer in real estate mortgage 
bonds announced that he would be inter- 
ested in offerings of a list of the bonds 
made up almost entirely of issues from the 
receiver’s list, and the prices that he was 
willing to pay for them ranged from 65 to 
80. In other words, he wanted to buy 
the bonds which the receiver said were in 
good standing at prices to yield from to 
to 50 per cent. depending upon the matur- 
ities. Since there is no fair market for 
the bonds, the thing for owners of them 
to do is to hold on and await developments. 

One lesson to be learned from this is 
that investors can usually profit from 
changing fashions in investments by 
buying the types of security that are not 
in style. For instance, to apply the lesson 
to other fields: When corporations are 
selling preferred stocks, investors will 
generally do better to buy bonds. When 
financing is being done largely with long- 
term bonds, they should buy short-term 
notes; and vice versa. 

The sound reasoning back of this is that 
when it is to the best interest of corpora- 
tions to sell one type of security or when 
one type becomes very popular, it is gen- 
erally better for investors to buy another. 
Corporations want to secure new money 
as cheaply as they can; investors want to 
get as high a return on their money as 
possible. The interests of the two are 
opposed. When preferred stocks, for 
example, are being floated in large amount 
it is on the crest of a wave of business 
prosperity. Certainly that is not a good 
time for investors to buy them. Those 
which can stand the test of hard times are 
the ones for investment. Real estate 
mortgage bonds issued at the crest of a 
real estate boom carry more risk than do 
those issued under more normal conditions 
such as we seem now to be coming into. 
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WE HOPE that all those who are reading 
this issue of the WorLD’s Work will read 
the next one too, for in the January issue 
we shall present some decided improve- 
ments in the magazine. We won’t tell 
what the improvements are, but we are 
confident they will be pleasing to every 
old and new reader of the magazine. 


The program of the WorLp’s Worx for 
the first half of 1927 will be one of the 
strongest in the history of the magazine. 
It seems to be agreed that we are living 
in one of the most interesting periods of 
the world’s development, and for the next 
six months this magazine will attempt to 
describe every phase of the world’s work. 


What is Europe doing in aviation? is one 
of the questions we will answer next month 
with a selection of fine photographs from 
about 2,000 of the best pictures taken in 
Europe recently. 


We are just beginning to learn some- 
thing about ancient America and about 
the high order of civilization which flour- 
ished here thousands of years before Christ, 
or about the time Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome were flourishing. New discoveries 
have been made nearly every season in the 
field of Mayan archeology, and we have 
told of some of them. In the next issue 
we shall present an article about a startling 
discovery—A. Hyatr VERRILL, of the 
Museum of the American Indian, has 
found an old city in Panama that must 
have flourished there as early as 3,000 
B. C. and probably was destroyed by a 
voleano—the Pompeii of ancient America. 


We shall tell also in an early issue what 
has been learned in recent years of the 


glories of ancient Greece. The pictures 
accompanying this article are marvels of 
the art of photography. 


“What kind of Boston is St. Louis?” 
Mr. STROTHER will answer that question 
in the January issue in his next article in 
the series on “These New United States.” 
St. Louis resembles Boston in many ways. 
It has a shoe industry and many similar 
businesses which flourish in Boston also. 
In his recent article “ New England Dies— 
But Prospers,”’ Mr. Strother pointed out 
that Boston and New England had lost 
leadership in many industries, but that 
they still continued to prosper because 
they always retained a certain amount of 
all their historic lines of business and de- 
veloped new ones. St. Louis has done the 
same. Changing conditions have altered 
but never ruined the great city on the 
Mississippi. 


We believe that Professor RIPLEy’s 
article in this issue is the most notable he 
has written in the last year. It is the last 
article he will write in his series on the 
evils of big business, and, therefore, the 
Wor p’s Work has the pleasure of print- 
ing the last word in a notable contro- 
versy—at least the last word from Pro- 
fessor Ripley, who, from the academic 
shadows, has become a great figure in our 
financial world. 


Most of our other contributors for this 
issue are known so widely that it is need- 
less to say much of them. One of our new 
contributors is F. F. VAN DE WATER, who 
writes the article on “The Education of the 
Tin Can Tourist.” He is a regular con- 
tributor to The Saturday Evening Post, 
and is widely known also as the F. F. V. 
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whose remarks on books and life appeared 
in The New York Herald Tribune. E. C. 
BRANSON, who writes about “The For- 
gotten Women,” is a noted educator in the 
South, at present head of the Department 
of Rural Economics and Sociology in the 
University of North Carolina. BoyDEN 
SPARKES, who writes the article on “ Jungle 
Days in Journalism,” is a frequent con- 
tributor to The Saturday Evening Post and 
other magazines. 


Mark SULLIvAn’s article, “Why Pro- 
hibition Is an Issue,” in the October issue, 
is the subject of these two letters: 


To the Editor, WoRLD’s Work. 

Sir: In a discussion of American anti- 
Catholic feeling as a bar to the nomination 
and election of Governor Smith, in your issue 
of October, Mr. Sullivan says: “Nevertheless, 
in 1896, Canada elevated to the office of 
Premier Wilfrid Laurier, who was both 
Catholic and French-Canadiin . . . Laurier 
was the idol of his party, the Liberals. . . . 
In this analogy, there is more disproof of the 
assertion that ‘No Catholic can become Presi- 
dent’ than comfort for Governor Smith.” 

To those acquainted with Mr. Laurier 
personally, and with the political conditions in 
Canada at the time of his “elevation,” the 
analogy is not clear. Mr. Laurier began his 
career as a radical, and his paper which, 
as a young man, he ably edited, antagonized 
the Conservative and religiously orthodox 
party. The editor was accused of favoring 
annexation to the United States, liberal ideas 
in religion, and soon. While born a Catholic 
and nominally remaining so, he was in reality 
a modern evolutionist, and practically Uni- 
tarian in belief. 

In a long personal letter to me written after 
his defeat, he spoke of my father, who was a 
personal, intimate friend of his for more than 
thirty years: “‘He gave me the first ‘Life’ of 
Abraham Lincoln which I had read. It in- 
spiredme. I made Lincoln my ideal and have 
based my career, such as it has been, upon his 
character and activities.” In my sister’s 
“album”? Mr. Laurier wrote: “My favorite 
theologian: William Ellery Channing.” 

The members of my family were neighbors 
and intimate friends of Mr. Laurier for more 
than twenty years, and when my father re- 
fused nomination to the Dominion Parliament 
for the counties of Drummond and Atha- 
baska, offered by both parties, because he 
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would not give up his American citizenship 
(he was a New Englander), he recommended 
the rising young lawyer, Wilfrid Laurier. 
“His kindly mantle fell upon my shoulders,” 
he wrote me. ‘Your father’s influence and 
help gave me my start. Protestant 
by name as I was by conviction . . . the 
masses loved and respected him.” 

Through Mr. Laurier’s personality, brilliant 
attainments as a statesman and orator, and his 
later nominal acquiescence in the religion of 
his people—they “repeated the elevation four 
times in succession till 1911, when he was re- 
tired on the issue, far removed from religion, 
of tariff reciprocity with the United States.” 

E. S. GoopHue. 


From Denver, Colorado, comes this 
further comment on “ Why Prohibition Is 
an Issue”: 


On page 682 of this article Mr. Sullivan says 
that “Laurier, though born in French Canada, 
spent his mature life in a district of Western 
Comme. « - »” 

This is incorrect, as Laurier lived his whole 
life either in his home Quebec parish or at 
Ottawa, the capital, and always represented a 
Quebec constituency in the Canadian Com- 
mons. Several times, however, he was elected 
for two or three ridings at the same election, but 
maintained his Province of Quebec residence, 
and, in his earlier years, practiced law in his 
home village, P. Q. He was a really great 
man, and handsome, and the finest orator I 
ever heard. 

J. A. MacManon. 


Once upon a time economists thought 
the gold standard was settled with us to 
stay, but now it is a much debated subject. 
Among the comments aroused by EDWARD 
BreacH HowEtv’s article on “Gold—The 
Last Autocracy,” in the September issue 
was one from Charles Macdonald, an 
engineer from Gananogne, Ontario, who 
writes: 


From time immemorial, when men first 
began to trade with each other, the standard of 
exchange was the cost of production. Those 
who sought for food in the deep sea were will- 
ing to exchange their excess products with 
their fellows who depended upon the soil for a 
living, on the basis of the amount of labor 
expended in the production of the articles 
exchanged. If the fishermen were producing 
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a greater quantity of sea food than they were 
able to exchange for cereals, they would 
naturally reduce their efforts, and vice versa, 
thus establishing an equilibrium of traffic. As 
population increased and production became 
more diversified, these exchanges increased 
in complexity, and it became evident that 
some system must be agreed upon whereby 
exchanges could be facilitated. 

After varying experiences, gold was ac- 
cepted as a universal unit of value, based upon 
the belief that it could be produced at a uni- 
form cost of labor, and was in convenient 
form for minting. But there has come a time, 
within a few years, when new discoveries of 
the precious metal have made it possible to 
produce gold in exchangeable form at much 
less cost of labor than formerly, with the 
natural result that if it is accepted at its unit 
of value, the materials received in exchange 
would be reduced in amount. In other words, 
commodity prices would increase in proportion 
to the decreased cost of the unit of exchange. 

If, as Mr. Howell suggests, the production of 
gold could be restricted, which is extremely 
doubtful, the owners of gold properties would 
take very good care to prevent the cost of 
production of a limited amount from rising, 
hence the relation of the gold in circulation to 
its purchasing power would remain un- 
changed. 

It would seem to be evident, therefore, that 
the time is rapidly approaching when the 
nations of the world must reach a definite 
understanding not only as to the maintenance 
of peace, but the establishment of a means of 
intercourse by which commodities may be 
exchanged, with absolute certainty that such 
exchange is based upon international equity. 
The United States has already made a move 
in this direction by establishing the Federal 
Reserve banking system which regulates inter- 
course between the several states of the Union, 
but this is necessarily dependent upon the 
gold standard and is subject to its apparent 
instabilities. 


S. J. Wootr’s pen and crayon have 
traced the visages of so many “victims” 
for these pages in the last year that we told 
him recently that we wanted him to draw 
a picture of himself so that the circle might 
be complete. That brought out an in- 
teresting point which we did not know 
before—virtually every artist experiments 
in picturing himself and has some of the 
sketches on hand. A stroll through an 
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art museum reveals that in past ages the 
artists did the same thing. But this 
sketch of Mr. Woolf was drawn especially 
for this issue, and is a good likeness. It 
has passed the family censorship. 


ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAm’s series in 
this magazine on eugenics created a great 
deal of comment. Perhaps this letter will 
be of interest to those who enjoyed reading 
the series: 


To the Editor, Wortp’s Work. 

Sir: Mr. Wiggam in the September issue 
of the WorLpD’s Work asks “Where Do Brains 
Come From—City or Country?’ and answers 
the question in favor of the city. He takes 
““Who’s Who in America’”’ as a basis. Then 
he says: “ For convenience we shall refer to all 
communities below 8,000 as belonging to the 
country. This certainly gives an unfair ad- 
vantage to the country, but let us be generous 
to the poets and philosophers who praise the 
advantage of country air and sunshine in pro- 
ducing geniuses.” 

Let us examine this generous course. The 
figures he gives based on his definition of 
country are as follows: City-born geniuses, 
1,204; country-born geniuses, 4,002. At the 
time these were born, total population of 
cities, 5,000,000; population of the country, 
25,000,000. He argues “Fifteen per cent. of 
city people should produce only 15 per cent. 
of leaders, did produce 30 per cent.; 85 per 
cent. country people should produce 85 per 
cent. of the leaders, did produce only 70 per 
cent.” 

We cannot say, because the census does not 
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so classify them, what number of Wiggam’s 
country population lived in the country of the 
poet and philosopher. There being no evi- 
dence to the contrary, let us assume the follow- 
ing division of the population and geniuses to 
be correct. 


Cities over 
8,000 


Farms ‘Towns less 
than 8,000 
Geniuses 1,204 2,798 


1,204 
Population 5,000,000 20,000,000 


5,000,000 


Mr. Wiggam throws the items of the second 
column into the corresponding items of the 
first, with the result stated above in favor of 
the city. But, if they are thrown into the 
third, the statements are just exactly reversed 
in favor of the country. 

Mr. Wiggam’s line of argument is of great 
interest when applied to the present crisis. 
It is desired to find the alcoholic content of a 
liquid A. Another liquid B is mixed with it. 
B certainly has some alcohol init. Therefore 
pouring B into A raised the content of A. Let 
us analyze the mixture. If we find that its 
alcoholic content is 1 per cent., then that of 
pure liquid A must be less. Therefore pure 
A may be sold without fear of violating the 
Volstead Act. 

MaArziE FAWCETT. 


FREDERICK PALMER’S account of the 
doings of Benito Mussolini brought forth 
a mild rebuke and an interesting letter 
from Herbert Fitch, who writes from the 
Riviera: 


It seems a truism that the amenities prevent 
gentlemen from calling chief men of other 
nations clowns. ‘‘Cesarian clowning’’ was, 
I believe, the unfortunate alliterative phrase 
of Mr. Palmer’s that brought my challenge. 

I am not sure that Julius Cesar was a 
clown. In fact, that idea never occurred to me 
when I was wading through his tedious books. 
R. L. Stevenson called him a cheese, I think, 
but that did not make him one. To call 
Mussolini a clown is rather a boorish slur, at 
best, don’t you think? If I remember cor- 
rectly Mr. Houghton referred to him as “the 
most distrusted man in Europe.” To my 
mind such invidious phrases arouse ill-feeling 
and do no good. 

Certain latitude is given to satirical journals 
like Life, Punch, Le Rire, Kladderadatsch, 
Simplicissimus, and Il 420, but not to the 
world’s best, serious publications. Le Rire 
recently characterized our unique President 
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as “Charlot Coolidge,” showing him as Char- 
lie Chaplin in the “Gold Rush” on Europe, 
instead of Alaska. Not very funny to us, but 
perhaps amusing to the “moyen frangais”’ in 
this crisis. 

The point I stress is that those who desire 
well-being for America will do well to forego 
further animadversions on the Allies’ conduct, 
particularly that of France, which appears to 
me to be “fed-up” with us and our arrogations. 
Mr. Mellon, after a flying trip in France and 
Italy, sees nothing but “‘prosperity.” Natur- 
ally he wouldn’t see much of France along his 
popular itinerary. Mr. Willis of The Journal 
of Commerce seems to have the background 
necessary to understand correctly present 
European conditions, also John Moody and 
Frank Simonds, whenever he can let himself 
go. The present crisis makes me believe 
that a great mistake is made when writers of 
a young, plethoric country essay to cast slurs 
at the efforts of leaders of sorely tried Allied 
nations. If the tables were turned, I think 
some of our strong-arm boys would “beat up” 
a few “‘ Frogs and Wops.” 


Charles S. Wunder, of Pittsburgh, takes 
exception to comparisons made by Messrs. 
Foster and CATCHINGS in their first article, 


“Business Under the Curse of Sisyphus,” 


under the subtitle “Are our workers 
anxious for the future?” on page 506 of the 
September number: 


I refer particularly to the statements made 
in regard to wages for personal service occu- 
pations. In few personal service occupations 
does the wage received represent the actual 
cash return to the worker; and in addition to 
this, the actual net, part of which is received in 
food, lodging, and in many cases clothing, is 
presumably much higher in accurate figures 
than the cash return would indicate. Wide- 
spread practice of tipping alone makes such a 
material difference in actual income that no 
fair comparison with other occupations where 
the custom does not prevail can be made, un- 
less statistics on the subject are available. 
Domestic servants not only increase their 
wages in small ways by other services, but a 
domestic in my own household receives hous- 
ing and food which could not be duplicated 
for $50 a month. 

This is in no sense an argument against 
increased wages for labor, because that system 
has apparently gone beyond the region of 
experiment, having proved its value. 
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